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FOREWORD 


HE MANY racial and national stocks of American society, de- 

spite the active working of the “melting pot,” have never been 
completely integrated. The war is bringing into sharp outline the 
misunderstandings, prejudices, and tensions which have existed 
in varying degrees among these groups. 

An encouraging development, however, is taking place—the 
increasing interest shown by educators in problems of racial and 
religious minorities. There is need for a great deal of serious 
thought to prevent these problems from being handled either as the 
“latest fad” or the pet project of a few radicals with their own axes 
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to grind. 

As far as education can effect changes, it is its function to N 
examine human relations, to discover the difficult and controver- : 
sial issues in these relationships, and to develop and use such meth- " 
ods as will produce desirable changes. 

Education in human relations, then, must not be entered upon sf 
as a new device in an educational program but as a basic practice 
in preparing for a democratic society. 4 

This issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER is presented, therefore, 
for the serious study of the improvement of human relations. 
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“In the polity of a democracy the right to 
think and to express the conclusions of one’s 
thinking are the most sacred privileges. Think- 
ing may, for our purpose, be defined as a mental 
process of weighing known facts unprejudicially 
and reasonably. Resulting opinions come forth 
uncolored, unbiased, and worthy of expression 
within the ramification of the highest democratic 
principles. Thinking, however, presupposes two 
major prerequisites: one, knowledge of the facts 
involved in the particular case; and two, intelli- 
gence to compare and balance the criteria. De- 
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mocracy, then, boils down to be the result of 
intelligent thinking and intelligent formation of 
opinion.” 

The statement quoted above was made by Dr. 
Abraham I. Katsh, of New York University. It 
is our hope that this special intercultural educa- 
tion issue, which the last convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers instructed us 
to publish, may serve as a contribution toward 
the “intelligent thinking and intelligent forma- 
tion of opinion” referred to by Dr. Katsh. 














What Is Intercultural Education? 


By STEWART G. COLE 


Executive Director, Bureau for Intercultural Education 


ECENTLY, a local school board in Ohio 
R “offered an award for the best essay written 
by a pupil on the subject of what to do with Hit- 
ler after the war. The prize was won by a Negro 
girl, the gist of whose composition was: “Dress 
Hitler up in a Negro skin and drop him anywhere 
in the United States for the remainder of his 
days.” Apart from the fact that the award was 
given to a Negro who provided such a shocking 
answer to the question, is the sobering implica- 
tion that America’s is a bi-racial culture. There 
is the dominant white culture, and there is the 
caste Negro culture in which one-tenth of the 
population participates. The former exercises a 
self-appointed sovereignty over Negroes and co- 
erces them into maintaining the inferior status of 
a minority-group people. This situation is as ob- 
vious in the industrial North as it is in the ag- 
rarian deep South. 

The color line has not only separated whites 
and Negroes into dual culture groups but it has 
divided Caucasians and Orientals, compelling the 
latter to accept certain proscribed disadvantages 
in community and national life. The white group 
has also driven the native Indians into regional 
ghettos, compelling them to adopt an asylum 
way of life. 

But there are other social forces apart from 
race-color dividing Americans into a diversity of 
sub-cultures. Religious faiths—Jewish and Chris- 
tian, Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and 
Methodist, and so on—draw persons together in 
common folkways and mores and beliefs and rit- 
uals, that lend group individuality to various 
sects. In contradistinction to religious aspects 
of American life, one may refer to an increasingly 
articulate “secular” culture in this country. The 
ethnic or nationality interests of many Americans 
remain so pronounced in spoken language, fam- 
ily pattern, folk arts, and community segrega- 
tion as to constitute still another criterion of a 
local culture group. “Little Italy,” “Irishtown’”’ 
and the like are familiar neighborhoods in urban 
centers. It should also be pointed out that the 
socio-economic conditions of life in which people 


4 


are caught up affect their cultural status in fun- 
damental ways. One may think of the broad 
division of Americans into the “have” and the 
“have-not”’ classes, or the more highly stratified 
upper upper, lower upper, upper middle, lower 
middle, upper lower and lower lower sets of class- 
es. In either case, the evidence is plentiful that 
persons tend to become identified in group status 
with the economic conditions of everyday life 
that qualify their behavior, and these conditions 
frequently precipitate intergroup conflict. 

The American culture pattern is a mosaic 
of many blocks of peoples. Into its structure is 
built a diversity of folk types, conditioned by 
multiple racial, religious, ethnic, socio-economic 
and other interests. While there has been a 
measure of “melting” through the generations 
to make of many peoples one people, there re- 
main various culture groups and intergroup rela- 
tions that are involved in misunderstanding, 
ill will and conflict. The pattern does not reflect 
a clear case of intercultural harmony or of na- 
tional unity. 


Personality and the Cultural Pattern 


The Ohio school incident described above sug- 
gests what is happening to a girl’s personality 
who is subject to the disfavors endured by a 
minority group. She is insecure, is somewhat 
frustrated, and feels a sense of inferiority status. 
When a group is compelled to adopt an inferior 
—whether inferiority 
chances, 


role in American society 
in housing conditions, job-getting 
recreational opportunities, health facilities, edu- 
cational privileges, or in all of these prerequisites 
to the maintenance of the self-respect of a people 
—then the individuals who make up that culture 
group tend to acquire inferiority feelings. They 
know that the members of the dominant group 
discount their native worth, that they are not 
regarded as co-equals in social rights, and that 
they are expected to “keep in their place.” 
Such discrimination harms the personalities of 
the disfavored. Under the circumstances a min- 


ority-group member may turn his troubles in- 
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ward and become hypersensitive or neurotic; or, 
he may project his sufferings upon others and 
resort to various types of aggression, exhibition- 
ism or anti-social behavior. In the latter case, 
he may seek a convenient scapegoat upon whom 
to heap his grievances. Perhaps relatively few 
persons neutralize or sublimate their disturbing 
emotions and maintain an American role that 
satisfies adequately their sense of self-respect. 
The Negro girl who would punish Hitler by 
subjecting him to -the deprivations that she 
must accept daily is illustrating a stark tragedy 
rooted in the lives of countless members of min- 
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ority groups. Her projection of bitter feelings 
upon the Fuehrer may serve as a helpful outlet 
to her sense of aggression, but the act can never 
compensate adequately for her personal loss in 


American society. Many Jewish youth suffer 


' similarly in their precarious situation, not to 


mention Mexicans in the Southwest, Japanese- 
Americans on the Pacific Coast, farm tenants in 
the cotton belt, or Italian-Americans in “little 
Italy.”” Abnormal persons are the counterpart of 
abnormal culture-group relations. 

What about the personality of the member of 
the favored culture who practices prejudice to- 








ward out-group persons? Does it get off scot- 
free? A casual examination of the evidence in- 
dicates that such a person suffers arrest in at 
least three particulars. He ceases to think 
straight about pertinent matters. Prejudice is, 
in part, pre-judgment. He drifts into the habit 
of making up his mind about persons and cul- 
ture groups on the basis of hearsay and make- 
believe. He flouts the scientific method of fac- 
tual procedure, substituting guessing and partisan 
feelings. But more seriously, the practitioner of 
prejudice yields moral ground and is guilty of 
compromising his sense of fair play. He sur- 
renders high ethical values of integrity—shifting 
from a democratic attitude to a kind of Fascist 
feeling. Besides, he robs himself of an oppor- 
tunity in social intercourse to enrich experience 
and personal character. In brief, a dominant 
culture mistreating minority peoples because they 
are weaker and may therefore be exploited, is 
producing persons whose intellectual, moral and 
social senses are becoming dulled with reference 
to intergroup matters. 


Who Is A Good American Citizen? 

The children who frequent the public schools 
are the product of local culture-group conditions. 
Like adults, like children. The evils of the dis- 
crimination and prejudice practiced by grown- 
ups are visited upon the younger generation by 
the law of social contagion. Likewise, the end 
results of these un-American practices suffered 
by minority-group peoples are projected upon 
their children. The school is reaping the poison- 
ous harvest of intergroup conflicts that have had 
a long history in this country and that are so 
widespread today. Pupils cannot park their 
prejudices or the inhibitions due to prejudice in 
the cloakroom as they can lay aside their rain- 
coats. Whether these subtle psychological dis- 
eases are apparent or not, they lurk and fester 
in the emotional recesses of the child’s person; 
they thwart the development of balanced per- 
sonality and they block the achievement of demo- 
cratic education. 

Sooner or later the educator raises the question 
as to the kind of young citizen he wants to 
nurture in the school system. Considering the 
baneful results of intergroup conflict in the lives 
of pupils of favored and disfavored sub-cultures, 
what change of emphasis in school planning is 
advisable to meet the untoward situation accen- 
tuated in wartime? Recognizing the demands 


that the diversity of culture groups composing 
the American people make upon their members, 
and the imperative need for national unity of a 
democratic kind for persons of all races, faiths 
and classes, what is good citizenship education? 

There are two ways of looking at these related 
questions. From the viewpoint of the individual, 
who is of paramount worth in a democracy, the 
educator needs to plan his program in terms of 
heightening the respect of person for person in 
the school. A white child, for instance, should 
treat with high regard a Negro child, not be- 
cause he is a Negro but because he is a human 
being. Secondary considerations of skin color, 
religious affiliation, nationality background or 
socio-economic status, must not become deter- 
mining factors in the teacher treatment of pupil 
or in pupil relation to pupil. On the contrary, 
the whole nexus of school associations needs to be 
kept clearly in the perspective of mutual regard 
of person for person. The implications of this 
principle in school administration, selection and 
supervision of teachers, classroom practice, and 
informal school programming are deeply incisive, 
and may not be grasped by the rank and file of 
public school educators. 

This question of good citizenship needs also 
to be considered from the viewpoint of the cul- 
tural diversity of the American people. Persons 
do not live as footloose individuals; they carry 
on as members of functional groups playing sig- 
nificant roles in human society. Are there not, 
therefore, two foci of civic interest to be kept 
clearly in mind in school planning? Persons en- 
tertain civic responsibilities to the sub-cultures 
in which they live and move and have their be- 
ing, and they pay allegiance to the United States 
of America, which, ethnically speaking, is in 
process of becoming a culture of cultures. 

It would be a mistake to disregard either of 
these orientations and loyalties in the education 
of youth. A child ought to feel a sense of pride 
in his membership in a racial, religious or na- 
tionality folk-life, and at the same time he needs 
to feel an exalted sense of belonging to an Am- 
erica that makes a place in its democratic econ- 
omy for varieties of races, religious faiths, and 
ethnic peoples. Despite the degree of accultura- 
tion taking place between ethnic groups in this 
country, which is to be expected and encouraged, 
unquestionably American civilization will remain 
an experiment in multiple types of sub-culture 
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developments enlisting a diversity of life-inter- 
ests, local human initiative, and strong in-group 
loyalties. 

Just as soon as a pupil is encouraged to culti- 
vate either his attachment to the ethnic group 
of which he is a member or to “America” at the 
expense of the other, his person becomes involved 
If he pays at- 
tention to the former to the neglect of the latter, 
he falls into the fallacy of chauvinism. If he 
pays special deference to the latter, neglecting 


in a falsely conceived dilemma. 


the former, he becomes dissociated from the in- 
timate human relationships that give color and 
quality to his daily life. A good citizen is one 
who, on the one hand, seeks to throw off the in- 
hibitions of ethnic prejudice in which society 
has involved him, and on the other, attempts 
to acquire a wholesome loyalty to his in-culture 
group, a personal respect for the members of all 
out-culture groups, and withal a transcending al- 
legiance to the universal values that make Am- 
erica a great democracy and to which all good 
Americans, irrespective of ethnic differences, pay 
their unstinted devotion. 


The Intercultural Job of the School 

Clearly, it is a job of the school to nurture 
the personalities of pupils. But persons grow 
in a social and cultural milieu. It is doubtful 
whether this objective can be accomplished, 
therefore, by emphasizing the priority of a text- 
book curriculum. The primary source materials 
of learning are not located in books, however 
superior they may be, but in life situations. 
Such situations involve not only persons-in-re- 
lations but more precisely, persons-in-relation-to- 
culture-groups, which themselves are caught up 
in intergroup relationships. Until a teacher sees 
himself in this kind of situation and recognizes 
the role of each pupil in such a perspective, he 
has not defined the classroom setting in such a 
way as to deal with each individual as a unique 
person. When a pupil is regarded as a person, 
his education is directed to learning how to en- 
joy the privileges and assume the obligations in- 
cident 1) to his membership in a local culture 
group and 2) to his membership in a culture 
group in relation to pupils who are members of 
a variety of culture groups. The spread of group 
representations in the classroom or school de- 
pends upon the number of sub-cultures enlisted 
in the community; and as the pupil matures 
through the years, the range of his “community” 
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widens from his immediate neighborhood until 
it includes in college days the various regions 
of the United States. 

It is also a job of the school to inculcate in 
pupils the principles of good citizenship. It 
can scarcely be claimed that the Negro girl who 
wishes Hitler were in her shoes is acquiring a 
wholesome civic orientation in American society, 
despite the fact that she is an approved senior 
student in a high school. She suffers under the 
duress that society is consigning her and her 
people to an inferior place in this country. The 
members of every minority culture group have 
similar feelings. The “minority” reference does 
not point so much to the relative numerical 
strength of a group as to its state of being dis- 
privileged socially. The dominant culture group, 
sometimes differing in kind from one region to 
another and from one community to another, 
practices forms of discrimination against minor- 
ity peoples giving rise to bad intergroup rela- 
tions and all-around inferior civic behavior. In 
many industrial centers the situation involving 
racial and culture groups is so strained that a 
minor untoward incident may easily set off ser- 
ious kinds of mob violence. There is something 
critically wrong in the democratic orientation of 
a people who will not hesitate to give their lives 
in defense of freedom in a global war, but who 
on slight provocation will rob their disfavored 
neighbors of social freedom in the interests of 
maintaining a culture-group advantage. 

While the school cannot be held responsible 
for these conditions in society,* it can and 
should help pupils 1) to understand the social 
situation giving rise to these conditions, 2) to 
sense what is involved by way of democratic liv- 
ing as citizens in a multiple-culture society, and 
3) to put into effect in every phase of school life 
the principles of good citizenship discussed 
earlier in this article. When this kind of pro- 
gram gains free expression in a school, intercul- 
tural education of a superior quality is being 
accomplished. 

Intercultural education should not be regard- 
ed as a peculiar blend of school program. Rather, 
it is good, intelligent Americanism operative in 
a public school. But that is a big order. When 


* School and society have joint responsibilities for dealing 
forthrightly with the acute intergroup lems in this coun- 
try. school needs to address f to the situation by 
means of sound intercultural education; eqelety needs to resort 
to economic, legislative, and other methods o effecting favor- 
able social change. 

















practiced well, it affects vitally the whole process 
of school life. It infuses the actual living of ad- 
ministrator, trustee, teacher, parent, pupil and 
custodian to dignify the relation of person to 
person, to clarify relative rights and responsibili- 
ties of members of culture groups, and to mag- 
nify in practice those peerless values in the Am- 
erican tradition that make all citizens of one 
community and of one nation indivisible. 

It means that teacher and pupil are learning 
to express consistently in their attitudinal (non- 
verbal) behavior in classroom, assembly, club, 
gymnasium and playground, the feelings and 


And fur- 


values that characterize a good citizen. 
thermore, when intercultural education is an es- 
tablished increment in the school, teacher and 
pupil are learning to articulate in their verbal 
behavior (the so-called “formal” curriculum) 1) 
an understanding of how persons live in rela- 
tion to social groups, 2) an appreciation of the 
intrinsic worth and individuality of all persons 
of every culture group and of all culture groups, 
and 3) a sense of responsibility to so live in 
school, community and nation as to respect per- 
sons and cultures and thus enrich the common 
life of an uncommon American people. 


The Responsibility of Catholic Education 


in a Mixed Culture 
By ROMA GANS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE WHIRL of cataclysmic events which has 
het us in this world-wide revolution 
touches every phase of life. At first it seemed as 
if the conflict struck only in the economic realm, 
but as the terrible tragedy continues on its 
course, we, because of the new stature which we 
are acquiring in meeting this huge adversity, are 
becoming increasingly aware of other areas affect- 
ed. Especially concerned are we when we reckon 
with the crisis in moral values, not entirely new 
or wholly a result of the present catastrophe, but 
exceedingly crucial in the light of a future peace 
and our nation’s role and status in planning and 
developing that peace. Our particular concern is 
rightfully focused on the conflict affecting inter- 
cultural relations. 

As Catholics we should have been concerned 
with this problem in our national scene for many 
a past decade, because from our earliest religious 
experiences throughout life, the brotherhood of 
man as an important tenet of Catholicism is 
stressed. How could we, despite such teachings, 
be so immune to the plight of our brother, the 
Negro, or the Indian, or the worker, or the Jew, 
or a member of any minority group. This signifi- 
cant tenet, amplified with the oft-heard exhorta- 
tion “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
The love of thy neighbor worketh no evil: love, 
therefore, is the fulfilling of the law,’’* should 


*Epistle Romans xiii, 8-10 


have had its effect upon Catholics as neighborly 
co-workers in a mixed community. But we Cath- 
olics are embarrassed over the number of mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church still silent on this 
problem or giving stintingly an all too hemmed-in 
concession in this fundamental direction. For- 
tunately we are inspired by those individuals and 
groups who are actively engaged with real mis- 
sionary zeal on a “mission on the home front,” 
namely the moralizing of groups and individuals, 
to square their religious philosophy with living 
in their community. 

The former goal of Americanization, which 
was to melt culture groups into a new amalgam 
and which was met with the resistance of groups 
struggling to keep their identity, has rightfully 
been abandoned as a way of developing a unified 
country. It probably did much to isolate groups, 
for in their isolation they felt protected, secure 
in their beliefs, secure in their customs and secure 
in rearing their children. Now, we appreciate the 
rich possibilities to be gained from the great vari- 
ety within our total culture if each individual in 
every group from his secure, highest stature helps 
build the future which is befitting humanity. The 
unity we desire can thus be achieved through the 
co-operative efforts of all in developing and work- 
ing out the plans for our future. 

The Catholic view on this point is admirably 
expressed in Better Men for Better Times. 
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“We must guard and protect what is the very 
essence of our religious freedom, but we must 
also have the obligation of working with men 
and women of good will toward the making of 
a better world. 

“In other words, we must be on guard against 
degenerating into just another pressure group 
intent only on its own purposes and intensifying 
division in our already too much divided national 
life.”* 


This is a forthright statement. To accept this 
function of the Church in our society is to accept 
the obligation to educate for its accomplishment. 
The identification of our welfare with the wel- 
fare of the whole society cannot be achieved by 
wishful thinking. Nor is it already widely prac- 
ticed. A study of the events in the past decade 
will yield far too many evidences of just the op- 
posite in some local, state, and national affairs. 
Opposition has been expressed to the extension of 
education and welfare; all too often some indi- 
viduals, claiming to be acting in the best inter- 
ests of the Church, have defeated legislation 
planned to protect children, families—-the very 
cause to which our Catholic neighborly concern 
should have urged our whole hearted endorse- 
ment. Father Coughlin’s anti-Semitic activities 
certainly were dividing a nation and aimed at 
developing hostile rather than brotherly atti- 
tudes. Although he acted as an individual, his 
sphere of influence was especially within the 
Catholic Church and therefore a strong and open 
Church counter-effort should immediately have 
risen to offset his dangerous influence. 

If the promise of the statement of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship is to become a 
realization, then action in many phases of life is 
immediately imperative. Education is one im- 
portant area to be studied. Young children need 
to be guided into recognizing themselves as 
members of a church living in communities with 
children of other churches. Their experiences 
need to help them to deal with problems of a 
scope that goes beyond the church sphere, in 
order that they may grow in realizing the prob- 
lems which we people must face together. And 
of equal importance is the need that they work 
cooperatively with the children other 
church groups in order to come to understand 
and respect their neighbors. This is imperative 
for children of parochial schools. Too much sep- 
aration in living even at elementary school level 
may lead children to misunderstand, doubt, and 


te, The Commission on American Citizenship--The Catholic 
niversity of America, December 1943, p. 13 
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distrust children whose customs and church asso- 
ciations are different from theirs. If segregation 
is continued into adult life it may result in the 
timidness which places some Catholics in a defen- 
sive position—afraid to discuss religion, afraid 
to mingle freely with those of other religions, and 

-afraid to reveal their ignorance of this mixed 
culture in which we live. An at-homeness with 
our fellow man demands that we grow up in 
such friendly, cooperative climates that we feel 
secure knowing we are accepted as Catholics. In 
like manner others feel secure with us, realizing 
that we respect them. 

The development of adequate understandings 
in fields important in helping children become 
constructive citizens must become a part of the 
curriculum. Direct inquiries into such conflicts 
as anti-Semitism, racism, and any discriminatory 
practice should be guided with those of upper 
elementary and high school age. These studies 
are already going on in alert public and parochial 
schools; they should be experienced in all schools 
in the nation today. 





ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY CHURCHES IN MEXICO 


This sixteenth century church is typical of the many 
old churches which may be seen in rural Mexico 


Photograph from the Mexican Government, 
Tourist Department 




























































Adult programs need to be begun and existing 
ones need to be directed toward cooperative ven- 
tures. On some problems thinking should be re- 
examined to be sure the “common good” is genu- 
inely understood and accepted for civic action. 
Two areas especially need reexamination. One 
deals with the widely growing theory that race 
equality demands only economic equality. From 
the Catholic concept of the dignity of God's cre- 
ation, man, this theory is inacceptable. Social 
equality which now is purposely excluded, must, 
too, be accepted. Brotherhood implies no arti- 
ficially designed barriers; therefore, segregation 
as a practice must be eliminated. 

A second problem demanding reexamination is 
the conservative to negative attitude toward fed- 
eral finance of education and all expansion of 
public education. To deny those whom public 


education should serve—and how true this al- 













CATHEDRAL OF ANTWERP 
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ready is in many states—is a clear cut example of 
the “degenerating into a pressure group intent 
only on its own purposes.” 

Space here does not permit even a reference 
to positions taken on such important issues as 
child labor and child care centers for children 
of working mothers. The omission of all refer- 
ence to the relation of the Church to the world- 
wide problems within this intercultural field, too, 
must be admitted. But, if the foregoing is within 
the logic of Church tenets, and it is ardently 
assumed it is, then, that same logic should be ap- 
plied to other areas. 

The strained and hateful attitudes which alien- 
ate individuals and groups and destroy the hope 
of developing a future better society stem from a 
lack of religious fibre and the conflicts within our 
moral values. Every ethnic and religious group 
need be concerned and it is heartening to notice 
For Cath- 
olics it should be regarded not as an acceptable 


the rising numbers of those who are. 


responsibility, but rather as the only way for 
Catholic action to pursue its function in a world 
society striving for improving the dignity of all 
men. 


Minorities 
and the Armed Forces 

“When the war is over and the Negro soldier, 
with the ribbons of service on his chest, goes 
home to his people, will the mere fact that he 
shows up in uniform be considered a reason for 
chasing him out of town? When the Jewish air- 
man who has flown on missions of deadly peril 
over the islands of the China Sea returns to his 
country, will he be told that whole sections of the 
most beautiful states of the Union have been 
roped off for Christians only? When the Catholic 
farmer scarred with the wounds of battle that 
raged in Italy or in the Balkans comes home to 
sections of the land which shall be nameless, will 
he see at night a fiery cross burning on the hilltop 
above his house? Must the Protestant soldier be 
forced to realize, when he takes up his residence 
again in the city of his birth, that a Protestant 
minority, too, may be discriminated against?” 


From an address by Dr. George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College. Delivered at the 
American Federation of Labor Post-War Forum, 
New Vork, April 13. 
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The Negro Minority and the White Character 


By R. BRUCE RAUP 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


this country is chiefly a problem of the 
white majority. Myrdal says, “The Negroes are 
a minority, and they are poor and suppressed, 
but they have the advantage that they can fight 
wholeheartedly. The whites have all the power, 
but they are split in their moral personality. 
Their better selves are with the insurgents. The 
Negroes do not need any other allies.”* This is 
sober truth. The minority has a responsibility 
indeed, one which will extend its powers to the 
limit to fulfill, but even its utmost effort to live 
up to this responsibility will be effective only as 
it speeds a moral change in the dominant white 
majority. Nothing the minority can do can ever 
be a substitute for a reconstruction of character 
in the whites, initiated by themselves and di- 
rected by a vision which is their own. 


i PROBLEM of the Negro minority in 


How is this reconstruction to come? Thus so 
simply can we put an all important question. 
The answer is hard. It has to be worked out in 
the hundred thousand relations, little and big, in 
which the old destructive character has perme- 
ated a culture woven through many generations. 
In these numberless ways has the character we 
would replace marred the promise of America to 
the oppressed of the earth, and in the same num- 
berless ways must we bring about the change 
which alone can renew that promise and realize 
it before the time is too late. The worst effect 
of ill treatment of others is, in the final count, 
to be found deep in the hearts of those who have 
done the ill. Our treatment of the Negro has 
become now a boomerang of dangerous propor- 
tions. It has left us, deep in our characters, 
almost paralyzed as a people in the very func- 
tions wherein, if America is to fulfill its role in 
the world, we need to be seasoned and strong. 

We are not playing child games today when 
we ask how our character is to be reconstructed. 
We are asking rather, in another figure, how to 
remove a cancer that threatens to cut us down 
just when we are reaching the time for which as 
a people we seem to have arisen in the world. 
The war has left us no alternative. The best we 





“Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, Harpers, New York, 
1944, p. 1004. 
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are and the great good we stand for as an ex- 
periment in democracy cannot now be further 
advanced by us, either here or in the world, with- 
out facing squarely this imperative need to 
change our hearts about the Negro. 


The Character of the Majority 

Now where do we take hold, we who are re- 
sponsible professionally for conducting the or- 
ganized education of the country? The answer 
to this question must come out of a closer under- 
standing of the character that is to be changed. 
What is it? First, it is not a mystic entity dis- 
tinct from the conduct which it blesses or curses 
with directive edicts from its throne, an entity 
which is subject to change only by powers still 
more mystically conceived than it is. The char- 
acter we are talking about not only directs the 
attitudes and shapes the habits which in our 
race relations are so destructive. The character 
is these attitudes and habits, these beliefs, these 
practices, these responses to the mores, these 
fears, these hates, these prejudices. Whatever 
organized form the individual character takes as 
it grows up inherently within the medium of such 
relations, we can always be assured that the lat- 
ter are its very stuff. 

More specifically still, what is this character 
that is to be changed? It is the Jim Crow habit 
of thought and conduct; it is discriminatory 
employment practices and all the respectable 
irrationalities in which they are founded; it is 
fear which compensates in the form of hate, and 
leads to acts of violence; it is identification with 
a public way of believing and acting, an identifi- 
cation so deep that in its grip the human indi- 
vidual degenerates into a destructive mob sav- 
age; it is the belief that the Negro is biologically 
inferior to the white; that he is by nature dis- 
honest; that he always has and always will steal; 
that his blood would contaminate that of the 
white; that he is by inherent nature an emotional 
and sexual pervert; that in intelligence he is 
incapable of rising to the level of the white, no 
matter what the cultural medium in which he 
grows up. And then, perhaps most subtle and 
powerful of all, the character is the utterly irra- 
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tional disposition to go on feeling and acting as 
though all these things were true, even after we 
know that they have been proven beyond rea- 
sonable question to be false. 

The characters to be changed are located fo- 
cally in individual selves and personalities but 
they cannot for this reason be conceived as inde- 
pendent of the physical and human social com- 
munity in which they grow up and function. For 
each individual character is a unique organiza- 
tion of interactions with the surroundings. The 
latter are an indispensable part of him, however 
much detachment or among 
them he may achieve. 
long survive their radical change or their com- 
plete removal. The common persuasions and 
expectations of the group, for example, are pow- 
erful influences in the individual’s character— 


“independence” 
His character could not 


all the conventions, customs, institutional prac- 
tices, common ideas and beliefs. These are the 
relations in which we find attitudes and habits 
of thought and conduct most potent for good and 
ill, most resistant to change and most inhuman 


when prejudiced. 


Strategy of Reconstruction 

Now, as educators, do we find it more strategic 
to take hold at some of these many points in the 
character than at others? There is always a 
strategy of this kind. Economic status, employ- 
ment opportunities, the economic system—no one 
can long doubt that these are points of especial 
strategy for today and tomorrow, perhaps always. 
But again, as Myrdal concludes, there has been 
no more important trend in the field of inter- 
racial relations than the destruction “of the pop- 
ular theory behind race prejudice.’”’ What people 
intellectually believe, those things which for 
them have the force of fact, are points just as 
strategic in a plan of reconstruction as are any 
other elements that enter into the character. 

But there is another strategy. It pertains to 
the way persons learn to make judgments in 
human affairs, judgments which involve the ac- 
tive operation of just such deep-lying elements 
of character as we find in this race issue. This 
strategy consists in finding where to take hold of 
our acts of judging in order to make them turn 
out less often for ill and more often for good. It 
cultivates a discipline of judgment. It makes 


the understandings and principles of this disci- 
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pline an active component of the characters of 
people. And no part of a character could be 
more important than this. 
in every other part require this discipline either 
to bring them about at all, or to keep them sane 
when they come. What is this discipline and 
what does it mean, particularly to the white 
majority, in facing the race problem in America? 
Some parts of the answer to this question can 
be given. They may be few, but they are a start 
toward a source of power which educators have 


The changes we seek 


thus far scarcely touched. 

Our judgments in human affairs are of at least 
three different kinds. We determine facts, form 
purposes, and make decisions. Saying the same 
thing in different ways: we describe things as 
they are, we paint them in imagination as we 
would like to have them, and we determine upon 
and commit ourselves to courses of action. In 
another place* these three phases of practical 
judgment have been more fully defined. Obvi- 
ously these three phases are interdependent and 
no one of them operates without the influence of 
the others. Judgment is whole, not of three 
pieces. But we can and do give ourselves at 
times more to one phase than to others. 

And we know that, to the peril of good judg- 
ment, it is possible to become so preoccupied 
with one phase that the others are left either to 
atrophy or to run wild. We can for instance be 
devoted to getting the facts and then do nothing 
about them. We can form purposes or visions 
in ignorant or prejudicial blindness to the facts. 
We can act on impulse or destructive imperatives 
without weighing either the facts or the purposes 


involved. 


Character and Intelligence in Race Relations 

But let this three-pointed pattern for the dis- 
cipline of judgment be put into operation in the 
race issue. This is a real test. If the discipline 
equips us to deal with our reluctantly regenerate 
characters there, it should help us in other places 
where deep irrationalities dominate our choices 
and decisions. Again, if it is a vital link for 
education with the issues of social reconstruc- 
tion, no one of these issues is better suited for 
trying it out than this one. 

The three-pointed discipline tells us first that 


our judgments in race relations have their even- 


*42nd Yearbook, National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. The Discipline of Practical Judgment, Chapters VI & vil. 
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tual and only real test in action. When in our 
public and private choices and decisions, or in 
our policies and plans, we act as though we be- 
lieved the Negro to be inherently inferior to the 
white, or that he is by basic nature an emotional 
pervert, or that change of cultural conditions 
will not change his attitudes and powers as a 
human being, it is a weakening alibi just to say 
that we know better. Knowledge of the facts 
when not linked with the conduct to which the 
facts are pertinent has a way of producing moral 
weaklings—the curse of higher learning in the 
Western World. 

Education will continue to be responsible for 
social-moral inability in its product so long as it 
continues to shy off from the clearly indicated 
task of teaching for intelligence in action. The 
problems of conduct and action become para- 
mount in a thoroughly awakened education. De- 
votion to the problems of fact and theory, al- 
though it is a proper division of labor in the 
whole operation of intelligence, cannot, in the 
discipline here proposed, be any longer justified 
as the central and almost exclusive purpose of 
the schools. Our final reckoning is with the suc- 
cess or failure of human conduct. This is the 
heart of intelligence in life; it must become the 
heart of the purpose and program of organized 
education. 

But there is in this discipline the second direc- 
tive that decisions to act in race relations must 
be steeped in thought about the facts and human 
ends involved. There is today much talk of 
“direct” action in the race relations after the 
war. Some leaders, both white and Negro, be- 
lieve that other courses will be too slow, and 
that the history of past generations does not give 
much hope that the other courses will net even- 
tual gain. If there was ever a need for sober 
consideration of desired ends and the means of 
their attainment, that need is now for these 
leaders and all other leaders concerned. “Di- 
rect” action must always be weighed primarily 
in terms of the reaction it inevitably brings. Any 
such direct action, the discipline of practical 
judgment warns, must be preceded by a thor- 
ough-going study of the facts of the situation in 
America. It must ask what is the status of the 
beliefs and attitudes of the white majority? Will 
the proposed action speed the change in them 
that is desired? Or, will it further entrench them 
and release a flood of destructive irrational re- 
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action? Is the race issue not linked closely with 
economic issues and will direct action not release 
a dammed up fascistic passion for the very kind 
of economic arrangements which in the long run 
only deepen the hold of human enslavement? 

We must indeed educate an intelligence geared 
to action. But that intelligence must be pains- 
taking and thorough. There are times which call 
for direct action. There are, however, courses 
of action other than direct action and these are 
often far the more fruitful in their net effect of 
good. 

Another guide in the discipline of judgment 
comes through its attention to the adequacy of 
the imperatives in effective action. The labor 
group is especially concerned in this point. The 
race issue is in no small degree a problem of 
power in American society, and it is not merely 
citing an analogy to say that so also is the prob- 
lem of labor a problem of power in American 
society. The two problems are closely linked 
together. The question for us here regards the 
adequacy of power as a kind of imperative to use 
toward the better race relations we are seeking. 

There is no doubt that when policies and de- 
cisions are being shaped, the power of the inter- 
ested parties to command votes, to employ legal 
talent, to balk or to advance productive industry, 
to control the means of communication, to elicit 
the backing of the deep-lying mental and emo- 
tional sets of the public, and, with all, the power 
eventually to have the police, the armed forces, 
the legislatures, the courts and the executive 
agencies of society working in their favor —such 
power is a basic requirement if the interested 
parties are to have their wants honored in the 
course which action takes. This power usually 
comes to those who have learned how to organize 
for furthering their common interests. It has an 
indispensable place in effecting such reconstruc- 
tion as the race and labor issues require. No 
discipline of public intelligence is adequate which 
does not provide a place for it. 

But what does the discipline of judgment say 
further about the use of such power in directing 
the course of action in race relations? It says 
that decisions shaped by coercive power merely 
achieve an “armed truce” among competing in- 
terests unless they lead to changes in the interests 
themselves. It may well be that organized power 
will gain improved conditions of occupation, em- 
ployment, and living standards for Negroes. The 
dependable gain, however, when it comes, must 
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Art classes and a creative writing group at 
work in the South Side Community Art Cen- 
ter, Chicago 
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be in whatever effect for good such recognition 
of power may eventually have upon the char- 
acters of all concerned, especially of the now 
dominant whites. Otherwise every gain of ad- 
vantage by the Negro will but increase the depths 
of mutual fear and smouldering hate. 

Change to a new character may possibly be 
achieved more readily when there is an organized 
power effective for gaining material and cultural 
advantages but this change cannot be expected 
to result automatically from such new conditions, 
It can be attained only through deliberate devel- 
opment of the understandings and the purposes 
which release characters from the paralysis of 
fear and set them on the way of increased mutual 
confidence and respect. Only from such charac- 
ters in the whites, disposed to initiate and pro- 
mote better conditions, can we expect satisfac- 
tory resolution of the problems of race relations, 
These characters can never grow solely from the 
imperatives of coercive power. They come only 
as moulded around a core of ideals and purposes, 
picturing better relations ahead and living to- 
ward them in thought and purpose and action. 

The recognized coercive power of Russia, to 
cite a parallel case, will not of itself make for 
better world relations. Only changes in the char- 
acters of men can do that, men who will purpose 











THE SOUTH SIDE 


The South Side Community Art Center was 
established a few years ago by a group of public- 
spirited Negroes who wished to give potential 
artists in their community a chance to develop 
their talents. 

Free art classes are offered to both children 
and adults, with children constituting about 79% 
of the enrolment. A staff of experienced teachers 
The Center channels 
the child’s energies into creative expression. This 


provides the instruction. 


is especially important in the over-crowded com- 
munity in which the Center is located. The prin- 
cipal of one of the high schools in the neighbor- 
hood reports that the Center has played an 
important part in decreasing child delinquency. 
Art exhibits are a vital part of the Art Cen- 
ter’s program. Works of eminent Negro artists, 
as well as of talented students, are displayed. 
Negro artists are encouraged into more creative 
expression. The Art Center has made a real con- 
tribution to the cultural life of Chicago. 
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and plan the better relations and work for them 
with the imperatives of humane considerations. 
These new imperatives must have largely re- 
placed those of coercive power. 


Conclusion 

We asked where educators could take hold to 
effect the kind of reconstruction of character that 
is basic to better race relations. We have an- 
swered that the most strategic place to take this 
hold is at the point where the characters of peo- 
ple can be thoroughly disciplined in the intelli- 
gence of practical human affairs. The outlines 
of such a discipline have been indicated. We 
have said that judgment in human affairs goes 
on in three interrelated phases and that when 


any one of 


these phases is either neglected or 
deprived of the discipline of the other phases, 
choices and decisions tend to be wild and de- 
structive. Preoccupation with descriptive fact 
goes wrong when it neglects the need for disci- 
plining our purposes to include a wider range of 
human good. And preoccupation with both fact 
and purposes turns our intelligence into the pas- 
time of weaklings when it is not geared responsi- 
If we “know 
better” in race relations, and wishfully dream of 


bly to the issues of human action. 


a better state of affairs and yet make no response 


to the need for acting in the better direction, we 
are seriously undisciplined in judgment. 

Likewise, we have said that it is a dangerously 
unqualified judgment which decides to act in 
race relations without first steeping the purpose 
of the action in the consideration of its broader 
human bearings. And finally, we noted that the 
imperatives of coercive power in attaining race 
advantages must eventually be supplemented by 
imperatives disciplined amid the conflict of ideas 
and ideals of human good, imperatives which 
issue in a settled, seasoned intention to make a 
better human world. 

Educators devoted to such a discipline of char- 
acter and intelligence will define their role in 
vital contact with the foremost issues of the 
times. As indicated in the case of race relations, 
they will translate these issues into their coun- 
terpart in human character. For it is in the lat- 
ter alone that deeply imbedded wrongs can be 
made right, and the real problems of society can 
be resolved. The discipline of social intelligence 
is the discipline of character and a most strategic 
approach to the changes required in the character 
of the white majority in America is through 
mastery of the ways in which judgments in hu- 
man affairs are directed into action that serves 
a maximum of human good. 
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Judaism and Democracy 


By DR. ABRAHAM I. KATSH 


Dr. Abraham I. Katsh is the author of Hebrew in American Higher Education and 

Hebrew Contributions to American Life, and has contributed to many scientific period- 

icals. He is the Executive Director of the Jewish Culture Foundation of New York Univer- 
sity, and a lecturer in the School of Education at the University. 


N THE present war against totalitarianism, 

Judaism and Democracy face an identical en- 
emy. Both Judaism and Democracy teach the 
unity of the human race. Both have their foun- 
dation in “Love Thy Neighbor As Thyself.” Both 
are motivated by moral considerations. Both aim 
to create, to build, to contribute, and to share. 
Both regard the divine character of human per- 
sonality. Both command respect for the religious 
convictions of others, and the practice of charity 
toward all. Both aim toward walking humbly 
with God and in modesty among men. Both 
emphasize the conscientious observance of the 
laws of the state, respect for and obedience to 
the government. Both are based upon the natural 
right of a person to be different. Both stand for 
a government by the consert of the governed. 
Both recognize the fact that material and spirit- 
ual benefits of society belong to the whole of 
society; that the focal point of social processes 
is in the individual and not in the state. These 
are the things Judaism and Democracy have in 
common. The enemies of Judaism and Democ- 
racy, however, aim to destroy, to scoff and mock 
at morals, and look upon men as pawns of the 
ruling clique. The practice of totalitarianism is 
avarice, and as Josh Billings once remarked, 
“Avarice is like the graveyards; it takes all it 
can get and gives nothing back.” 

Judaism always preached high moral and 
ethical values. The Jews have always spread 
the fundamental religious-democratic principles 
of the Golden Rule, and throughout the middle 
ages when the world was spiritually frozen, they 
were the agents of religious ethical values and 
the carriers of moral principles. In this light we 
can understand Professor Cecil Roth’s statement 
that if we should eliminate the Jewish contribu- 
tion to civilization we would get a mutilated 
civilization. Every democracy has been greatly 
influenced by the Bible. The United States of 
America is an excellent illustration. The pastors 
went to the Old Testament for their political 
ideas and governmental procedure. There they 
found inspiration for their anfagonism to the 
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principle of “divine right of kings.” 

In the matter of polity, an outstanding parallel 
between the ideals of the Old Testament and 
those of the American republic was drawn by 
an eminent clergyman, Dr. Henry M. Field, in 
his book, On the Desert. Dr. Field found in the 
Jewish polity much that was adopted by the 
Constitution of the United States. “Perhaps it 
does not often occur to the readers of the Old 
Testament that there is much likeness between 
the Hebrew Commonwealth and the American 
republic. At the bottom there is one radical 
principle that divides a republic from a monarchy 
or an aristocracy, and that is the natural equality 
of man . . . which is fully recognized in the laws 
of Moses as in the Declaration of Independence. 
Indeed, the principle is carried further in the 
Hebrew Commonwealth than in ours, for there 
was not only equality before the laws, but the 
laws aimed to produce equality of condition in 
one point. And that is a vital one—the tenure 
of the land, of which even the poorest could not 
be deprived, so that in this respect the Hebrew 
Commonwealth approached more nearly to pure 
democracy.” 

The government of New England was as near 
an approach to a theocracy as the world has 
witnessed since that of the Jewish state. To the 
early English settlers on the American continent 
worship was not merely a passion but a final 
objective. “It had been as unusual for a right 
New England man to live without an able 
ministry as for a smith to work his iron without 
a fire.” A distinct merit of the Boston Puritan 
system was its endeavor to introduce in the 
theocracy of New England the minuteness and 
punctuality of the laws by which the Jewish 
theocracy in the wilderness between Egypt and 
Palestine was governed. 

The abhorrence of king rule was seemingly 
native with the early English settlers—a reaction 
that was not hard for the advocating clergy in 
the eighteenth century to infuse and brightly 
ignite. Colonial aversion to monarchy was pfi- 
marily derived from the reluctance of Moses to 
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allow monarchic government in Israel 
“like all the nations surrounding us,” 
and in the expressed ill-will of Samuel 
when he had been called up by the elders 
of the people to establish a monarchy. 

The pastors turned to the Old Testa- 
ment for their political ideas and 
governmental procedure. There they 
found the inspiration justifying their 
antagonism to the principle of divine 
right of kings. Samuel’s abhorrence of 
monarchy was often the mouthpiece of 
the clergy in advocating the separation 
of the colonies from England. Jonathan 
Mayhew, a leading clergyman, frequent- 
ly referred to as the father of civil 
and religious liberty in America, in 
a sermon delivered in Boston, May 23, 1766 
on the repeal of the Stamp Act, declared: “God 
gave Israel a king (or absolute monarchy) in his 
anger, because they had not sense and virtue 
enough to like a free commonwealth, and to have 
himself for their king—where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty—and if any miserable 
people on the continent or isles of Europe be 
driven in their extremity to seek a safe retreat 
from slavery in some far distant clime—Oh, let 
them find one in America.” On these principles 
Mayhew fought not to table the idea of a pure 
democracy. 

It becomes clear that Moses’ warning and 
Samuel’s admonition against monarchy actuated 
the policy of our United States, at the crossroads 
of Colonial life during the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Hebraic idealism spurred our 
fathers to challenge monarchy and persuaded 
them to offer their blood in the Revolutionary 
War. Monarchy, according to Jonathan Mayhew, 
was “unbiblical and un-Hebraic.” 

Of striking interest is the draft for the seal of 
the new United States which Franklin and Jeffer- 
son submitted. It portrayed Pharaoh, with a 
crown on his head and a sword in his hand, sit- 
ting in an open chariot, passing through the 
divided waters of the Red Sea in pursuit of the 
Israelites, and Moses, beams of light projecting 
from his face, standing on the shore, and ex- 
tending his hand over the sea, causing it to 
overwhelm Pharaoh. Underneath was the motto: 
“Rebellion to the tyrants is obedience to God.” 
The drawing of this draft by the Fathers of our 
Democracy conveys the unquestionable influence 
of the Hebraic spirit. 
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A rabbi explains the meaning of the pesah (roasted 

shankbone of lamb) to Congregational children at a 

Passover service. Men standing: Rev. Charles C. 

Hoskinson of the Warren Avenue Congregational> 

Church, and Rabbis Gunther Plaut and Samuel 

Schwartz of the Washington Boulevard Temple, 
Chicago. 








Puritanism, according to President A. A. 
Neuman, was in essence the rebirth of the 
Hebrew spirit in the Christian conscience . 
Learning, piety, interpretation of God’s will as 
revealed in the law—a source open to all—these 
were the essential qualifications for spiritual 
authority in Judaism as in the Puritan Churches. 

The Puritans viewed their stand as fighting 
the cause of God against human tyranny, for 
the vindication of the rights of mankind against 
despotism. This idea was often expressed by the 
preachers of the Gospel who had no small part in 
the culmination of the break with England. 

W. E. H. Lecky writes: “It is at least an 
historical fact that in the great majority of in- 
stances the early Protestant defenders of civil 
liberty derived their political principles chiefly 
from the Old Testament.” 

The Puritans possessed the prerequisite to 
democratic government and were, therefore, like 
Israel in its oppression, free within slavery. 
Secondly, the Puritans upon entering America 
were like Israel, under Joshua at the Jordan 
River, fully prepared for the ideal theocracy. 
The thesis in both polities cames from the same 
source, the Old Testament. 

The spirit embodied in the Scriptures found 
expression in other ways. Inscribed on the 
Liberty Bell is the biblical verse: “Proclaim 
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Liberty throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof”—a biblical motto which has 
since been one of the pillars—if not the main 
pillar—of our constitutional democracy. Yale 
University immortalized the Hebrew expression 
“Urim B’tummin” as its theological and educa- 
tional emblem, commemorating the decorative 
and ceremonial breast-plate worn by the Jewish 
high-priest during special occasions of sacrificial 
services. Columbia University has chosen the 
Hebrew Tetragrammatan as its emblem. Hebrew 
inscriptions are also engraved on the walls of 
Yale and New York University libraries. 

The expounders of totalitarianism understand 
this great contribution of Judaism and in their 
attempt to defeat democracy they hit at the 
expounders and carriers of the religious-ethical 
values. Anti-Semitism assumes a new meaning 
in this light. It becomes a problem for the non- 
Jew, a problem for democracy. 

What then is the task of our modern educator? 
Our educators and students should endeavor to 
educate themselves and others in the basic facts 
of religion, in the tenets and mores of each 
religion. Viewed in the proper light, religious 
principles or canon law should not be observed 
as dogmatic—not when comparisons prevail. 
As a single example, Catholics abstain from 





Holland, the temporary refuge of our Pilgrim fathers, 

has long advocated toleration. Rembrandt, the 

country’s best known and greatest artist, attests thi: 

in his work. The subjects of his etchings include 

ministers of various sects, as well as several indi- 
viduals of the Jewish community. 












JEWS IN A SYNAGOGUE 
By Rembrandt 


Dutch, 1606-1669 i 
Etching—Hind 234 


The Clarence Buckingham Collection 
Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago 
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meats on Fridays and on other occasions; Jews 
observe dietary laws. In following their re- 
spective canons, neither the Catholic nor the 
Jew may be considered queer; just as one who 
is allergic to food would not be considered queer 
and could be easily understood, and even ap- 
preciated, because of familiarity. 

An educator has the responsibility of condi- 
tioning emotionally the student body, so as to 
eliminate from its vocabulary terms that convey 


definite harmful implications; i.e. Shylock, 
Moneychangers, and the like. At school a stu- 
dent should not be rubberstamped: Catholic, 


One is merely a student: 
who take 
All are equal before the law; all are 


Jew, or Protestant. 
the common denominator for all 
courses. 
fashioned in the image of God; all have a com- 
mon purpose—education. A seemingly innocent 
expression, “I’ll bet he’s Jewish,” creates a prob- 
lem. “He’s nice” or “He’s not such a nice fel- 
low” leads to an attempt to evaluate the qualities 
It was President Lincoln who 


once remarked that the greatest compliment he 


of a classmate. 


ever received was from a colored fellow who said: 
“You’re the only one who does not see color 
in me.” 

The teacher should train, lead, and correct 
other students or faculty members whose minds 
have been biased. The teacher who is under- 
standing is to stand out as a model of right 
behavior. He must put into practice the basic 
biblical principles of democracy, love, kindness, 
and brotherhood. These principles are common 
to all and should be practiced by all. 

Finally, the educator must make the student 
realize that no individual represents the group 
and that his actions should be judged only ac- 
cording to their merits or demerits. 

Democracy is like a masterful symphony, 
whose mellowness and richness depend upon a 
variety of tones brought into harmonious ac- 
cord. As Dean E. George Payne, of the New 
York University School of Education, so ably 
demonstrates time and time again, the right of 
an individual to be different is a privilege, a 
blessing from God! It is difference that con- 
tributes to the world’s culture, not similarity. 
Were all people similar in their temperament and 
passions there would be little variety in either 
art or invention. Activity would be almost stat- 
ic. Can one visualize a world wherein all males 
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are attracted to one type of female, where all 
women are dressed exactly alike, where all peo- 
ple speak one language, enjoy one literary style, 
one type of music? Students of all creeds must 
be made aware of the blessing of dissimilarity. 
Ignorance of peoples and their cultures has led 
again and again to hatred, bigotry, bloodshed. 

If our educators and youths would adhere to 
and practice the tenets of true democracy, much 
of the present misery, agony, and sorrow would 
not have occurred. Anti-Semitism, rampant as 
it is today with all its barbaric racial laws, would 
no doubt be out of the picture and there would 
be no need for havens for refugees. If the ideas 
of peace, amity, comity, and universal brother- 
hood were to be followed as expounded by the 


Intercultural Understanding 


and Misunderstanding 
By CHIH MENG 


As one who was born and brought up in China 
and has travelled and lived for some years in 
both China and the United States I would like 
to write briefly about this subject. 

It seems that understanding is based on infor- 
mation and attitude which are more or less inter- 
dependent. Authentic information helps to form 
the right kind of attitude, while the wrong atti- 
tude leads one to pursue a distorted course in 
choosing information. In other words, when a 
Chinese gets a balanced picture of America and 
American people as a whole, his attitude toward 
this country and its people will probably be 
sensible if not friendly. On the other hand if he 
should come to this country with prejudices 
against this country, he probably will be in- 
clined to look for information which will support 
his prejudices. The same is true with an Amer- 
ican who attempts to understand China. 

One group of Americans are inclined to think 
of China in terms of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York. In other words, China is a 
place where there are evolved beautiful old things 
which are not specially useful but which are 
highly decorative and aesthetic and where the 
place remains unchanging for centuries. Another 
group is inclined to think that China is a place 
of lack of sanitation, political chaos, foot bind- 
ing, opium smoking, etc. These two viewpoints 
might be found in two books, written by Ameri- 
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prophets, nations would not be engaged in train- 
ing armies for the slaughter of human beings. 
There would be no fear of aggression. Slums 
would disappear, and much of our current pov- 
erty, disease, and suffering would not exist. The 
fundamental need of human happiness and prog- 
ress would then be appreciated, and it would be 
realized that a departure from it could only be 
accomplished at the cost of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Such a world would realize that in the 
wisdom and humanity of the precepts of the 
prophets, men gain not only sure guidance in 
solving their destiny, but also find solace and 
refreshment of soul, strength in the face of ad- 
versity, courage, stimulation, and hope in the 
face of defeat and disillusionment. 


. 


Chih Meng is the 
Director of the 
China Institute in 
America 


cans, which have been best sellers: “The 
House of Exile” by Nora Waln and “The Good 
Earth” by Pearl Buck. Both are supposed to 
be good fiction and they are fiction. An Amer- 
ican’s information and attitude toward China if 
only based on or typified by the reading of 
either one of the two books will not tend toward 
creating a balanced understanding. Anyhow, no 
one can afford to form an understanding of any 
country on the basis of fiction. When an Amer- 
ican, especially a teacher, wants to form her un- 
derstanding of China and her interest be either 
one of the two books, she should ask herself 
which one single novel or fiction she would rec- 
ommend to a Chinese student for him to obtain 
a balanced understanding of America. Would it 
be “Main Street,” “Native Son,” or “To Have 
or Have Not’? Furthermore we have to keep in 
mind who is the writer of the novel or fiction. To 
be able to turn the table around or to put oneself 
in other people’s shoes should be the first lesson 
in intercultural understanding. An American who 
is willing to form an attitude toward China based 
on one novel or one book written by an American 
should also think through whether he is willing 
to have a Chinese base his understanding of 
America on the reading of one book written by a 
Chinese author. 

Why should American teachers be interested 
in understanding China? There are more than 
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fifty nations and a teacher is quite busily occu- 
pied with her school duties and cannot be ex- 
pected to have time to do much outside of her 
own field. Even if she has the time, why 
shouldn’t she study Javanese culture, Burmese 
culture, or Aztec or Syrian culture? The Syrian 
and Aztec culture is certainly older than the 
Chinese culture. 

I suppose that interest in things Chinese has 
increased in this country partly due to the fact 
that we are allies in a common cause; partly due 
to the fact that some people in this country have 
only recently discovered China on the map; and 
partly due to the fact that some think Chinese 
are exotic and therefore curiosity arousing. To 
be curious and to venture into something new, 
is a healthful tendency. It is also to be assumed 
that to promote intercultural understanding is a 
worthwhile cause. It is generally admitted that 
we all want to achieve intercultural understand- 
ing. But this praiseworthy major premise does 
not necessarily lead to understanding unless and 
until workable and reliable devices and methods 
are evolved. 

It has become a fashion or fad to hold interna- 
tional, intercultural meetings in schools; to stage 
festivals; to sing songs of all nations. Such 
meetings can be helpful or misleading. Great 
care should be exercised in the selection of the 
source of information; the authenticity of mate- 
rials to be used; the type of speakers or perform- 
ers to be invited. To get off on the wrong foot in 
a moment of enthusiasm is less to be preferred 
than to retain a healthful desire to know without 
prejudice. 

Beware of any organization or individual who 
claims to know al! cultures or even all about one 
culture, just as we should shun a pill or pre- 
scription which is advertised to cure all ills. 

Since these remarks are intended to be read by 
teachers, let me in this brief article leave out the 
general American public which probably is bound 
to be misled either by lecturers or by the way 
they read about other cultures. But an Ameri- 
can school teacher should be certain as to how 
she should proceed to understand Chinese cul- 
ture. If her interest is more than a casual curi- 
osity, let her build her understanding on authen- 
tic information well-balanced and according to 
proper perspective. If she exercises reasonable 
care to read or to do research then she can build 
from fundamentals to extensive knowledge and 
minimize inaccurate information and distorted 





emphasis which she might have to undo from 
time to time. 

Having said so much about general pitfalls in 
intercultural understanding, I like to mention 
certain specific points which might help in acquir- 
ing a key or perspective to understanding Chinese 
culture. 

I. Why should an American teacher be inter- 
ested in studying Chinese culture? It is not so 
much that Chinese culture is the oldest. It is 
partly because it is the longest continuous cul- 
ture. While older cultures have come and gone, 
the Chinese culture today remains a living, 
changing culture. In other words, while Baby- 
lonian or Syrian art is considered archaeology, 
Chinese art is still a living culture among a large 
number of people. While classical Greek or Latin 
is a dead language, the Chinese language is still 
a living language. To have a long continuous 
culture means that a group of people have man- 
aged to live together through the vicissitudes of 
fortunes, political and otherwise. It means that 
the collective life of this group of people has been 
adaptable to changing conditions. 


II. What should one look for in Chinese cul- 
ture? Since the study of Chinese culture is a 
large subject because it is a product of forty cen- 
turies of collective life and living, usually a 
teacher does not have enough time to make a 
thorough study even of one phase of such a cul- 
ture. In this country it so happens there are a 
number of universities which offer courses on 
Chinese history and culture. There are also a 
number of museums in which Chinese art objects 
are on exhibition. For those who are interested 
in technical studies such as Chinese art, language, 
and history they may find it convenient in some 
cities like New York and Cambridge to take cer- 
tain courses. But one who wishes to acquire a 
balanced understanding must also know some- 
thing about the group life of the Chinese people 
as well as the China of today. People in the 
West used to think of the unchanging Chinese, a 
thesis which is untenable and erroneous. The key 
to understanding Chinese culture is to find out 
how the Chinese and their culture have succeeded 
in adapting themselves and have changed accord- 
ing to changing conditions. 

In the modern era in the West, it is generally 
understood in science and technology that action 
equals reaction and that a certain action or 
mechanism usually gives certain problems. In 
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other words, in the present era the West is farther 
advanced in science and technology than China. 
On the other hand, her long collective life has 
given China more experience in group living. 
Hence some Western scholars characterize the 
Chinese civilization as being humanistic. In 
Chinese thought much emphasis has been put up- 
on the action and reaction of individual and 
group behavior. In other words, what an in- 
dividual or group of individuals do usually sets 
in motion reaction similar to that in the realm 
of science and technology. 

III. What are the necessary tools? Unfor- 
tunately there is no short cut concerning the em- 
ployment of tools. For those who are interested 
in studying Chinese culture it is necessary for 
them to know the fundamentals of the language 
and art and literature of the Chinese people. For 
those who want to understand China today, it is 
essential for them to know what the Chinese peo- 
ple themselves think, their utterances, their writ- 
ings—if possible, through knowing some of them 
personally. 

Thousands of Chinese have studied in America 
and have obtained one or more academic degrees 
from American educational institutions. Many 
high schools and all colleges and universities in 
China offer instruction in the English language. 
Consequently the American people and culture 
are much better understood among Chinese 
teachers than China is among American teachers. 
The explanation is very simple. Véry few people 
in this country know the Chinese language well 
and courses in Chinese language are offered only 


to handfuls of people in a few universities. How- 
ever, a compensating factor might be utilized; 
that is, there are hundreds of Chinese students 
studying in a number of American colleges and 
universities located in a number of educational 
centers. 

An interesting and promising beginning has al- 
ready been made in using these students as 
“floating teachers’ in American schools. For 
example in New York City and Berkeley ar- 
rangements have been made with the local 
Boards of Education to have qualified Chinese 
students talk in assembly programs and to visit 
different classes. In New York City “in service” 
credit courses are offered to select groups of 
teachers on “Chinese History and Culture.” The 
China Institute has been called upon to organize 
such courses to be conducted by Chinese and 
American scholars and specialists on different 
subjects. American teachers and other educators 
should insist that other reliable tools should be 
evolved for their use pending a comprehensive 
study of Chinese history and culture on the part 
of groups of American teachers. Materials should 
be supplied them for their auxiliary reading for 
both teachers and pupils. There are some good 
books in the English language written as refer- 
ences or as reading material for the college and 
graduate levels. Little of such material has been 
prepared for secondary and primary school teach- 
ers or pupils. Some American school teachers 
will render a great service in collaborating with 
specialists on China in evolving such materials in 
the forms of readers, books, references, and visual 





COLLEGE CAMPUS IN CHINA 


Chinese co-eds poring over their text- 
books before the entrance of an air- 
taid shelter cave which houses their 
university—in exile in northwestern 
China. During air attacks they retreat 
into their underground classrooms to 
continue their studies. Driven from their 
campuses, 770 Chinese schools and 120 
colleges and universities moved more 
than 2,000 miles westward to continue 
their work in free China under the most 
Primitive conditions. Enrollment is 
higher than before the war. 


Photograph by Chinese News Service 
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materials such as motion pictures and lantern 
slides or film strips. 

IV. More organization and systematic ap- 
proach are essential. From years of experience it 
is my conviction that a haphazard hit or miss 
approach will not be productive of desirable re- 
sults, especially when the quantity of reliable 
materials and personnel is so limited in this coun- 
try. Perhaps it is advisable to have regional ex- 
perimentation; in other words to have one place 
for the Pacific coast, another place for the Middle 
West, and another place for the East to experi- 
ment with “in service’ credit courses, symposi- 
ums or workshops for school teachers, and assem- 
ble other programs for pupils, with the ultimate 
objective of establishing permanent courses of 





instruction or training classes for a limited num- 
ber of teachers at certain universities or teachers’ 
colleges, with the objective of evolving all types 
of materials for use by both teachers and pupils. 

In conclusion it is not possible to over-empha- 
size the importance of complete understanding 
between the American and Chinese peoples with- 
out which there cannot be any enduring peace in 
the Pacific. Nor is it possible to exaggerate the 
necessity of achieving such an understanding 
through education, particularly among pupils of 
the secondary and primary grades. If the impor- 
tance of understanding China and the Chinese 
people is admitted, then it is an opportune time 
for forward looking educators in this country to 
formulate a sound policy and effective method. 


An Experiment in Intercultural Education 
for New York City Schools 
By FRANK A. TURNER 


Frank A. Turner is devoting his entire time to a Board of Education project in the 
field of intercultural education in New York City. 


ANY Americans have taken democracy for 
M granted, because they could vote when 
they wished, work where they pleased, and move 
freely about the nation. They felt no great con- 
cern over the plight of millions of Americans to 
whom these rights were denied. They did not 
realize that the foundations upon which their 
own freedom rested could be undermined. They 
saw no dangers in the denials of constitutional 
rights to minorities. They were not too con- 
cerned over the moral issues involved in man’s 
unfairness to man. They were willing to let 
matters drift, expecting that the rights guaran- 
teed them by the constitution would be theirs 
forever. 

There is a second group of individuals, fewer 
in number, who have realized that democracy is 
not a constant boon. They know that it is 
something to be preserved only by being 
strengthened and extended. They know that as 
long as it is denied to any groups entitled to its 
blessings, the rights of all are in danger. From 
this group come those who fight discriminatory 
practices, and labor to bring about greater un- 
derstanding between the peoples of America. 

There exists a third group of persons who 
would destroy democracy. Aiding this group by 
their indifference are those who feel no concern 
over the injustices that minority groups have 


suffered. They spread misinformation about in- 
dividuals and the group with which these indi- 
viduals are identified. They stir up deep emo- 
tional resentments to give direction to this 
misinformation. They pit one group against 
another, taking advantage of the ill feelings that 
have been created among various racial, religious, 
or political groups. Their plan is to destroy 
democracy by creating disunity. 

Most people do not know how they came by 
their prejudices. They simply know that they 
avoid Negroes or Jews or Italians, and that they 
dislike Catholics or Protestants. The primary 
cause was probably fear based upon misinfor- 
mation and insecurity. It is safe to say that 
the home, the community, and even the school 
may have contributed to these prejudices at one 
time or another. We know that children are 
not born to hate. The child is conditioned by 
the attitudes of his parents. They in turn have 
been influenced by the experiences of their par- 
ents. They may have spent the major portion 
of their lives in a narrow community atmosphere 
and have picked up the dominant community 
feelings. They may have been opposed to these 
community attitudes but found swimming 
against the tide too difficult. It was comfortable 
“to belong”—so they conformed to the patterns 
set by their neighbors. 
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Our schools should be the bulwark of de- 
mocracy. Teachers must assume much of the 
responsibility for instilling in the child respect 
for the rights of all, and the love for fair play. 
They shape the minds of the future generations. 
They have many opportunities to correct faulty 
impressions. In order to do this effectively they 
must not only impart sound and truthful infor- 
mation about race, religion, et cetera, but they 
must also provide broadening social experiences 
for children. 

It is true that in many places individual teach- 
ers have realized the needs for developing en- 
lightened and unprejudiced attitudes and have 
worked out their own programs, for the attain- 
ment of these goals. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, it is necessary to have a concerted drive 
against all forces that would destroy democracy. 
This drive must make itself felt in the schools 
and in the community. 

In New York City the urgent needs for pro- 
grams combating the disintegrating effects of 
racist doctrines have caused an increase in the 
number of directed groups working on the prob- 
lem. Committees have been set up to develop 
new curricula including the contributions of the 
many culture groups to the life of America, and 
to work on community problems involving cul- 
tural relations. 

In September 1943, I was relieved of my 
duties as Chairman of the Department of Health 
Education in one of the large New York City 
High Schools to supervise athletic, civic, and 
cultural activities in the Junior High Schools. 
My assignment was to cover principally those 
areas where group tensions had been noticed. 

In my initial surveys I found that these ten- 
sions were frequently caused by the fact that an 
incoming group was not accepted by the older 
residents of the section. In many cases, they 
had had no opportunities for amicable relations 
with any of the “new” residents. The older resi- 
dents in an area—whites—resented the “inva- 
sion” by Negro families. Negroes, in turn, hav- 
ing experienced all of the discouraging hardships 
of the minority group “farthest down,” struck 
out at society and gave vent to their wrath on 
any white person within reach. 

In some cases, teachers have been slow in 
making the adjustment to a changing school 
population. Let us examine the implications 
and effects of one of the most “innocent” but 
not infrequent situations that arise. This is one 
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of the less flagrant teacher reactions. A teacher 
has worked in a school for a number of years. 
The neighborhood has changed from one pre- 
dominantly white to Negro. The population of 
the school in the neighborhood has changed too. 
There are a greater number of Negro pupils. In 
disciplining a recalcitrant pupil of the minority 
group, the teacher makes a disparaging refer- 
ence to “you people’”—or mentions the “glory” 
of the school in the days gone by—and bemoans 
the fact that the school is not what it used to be. 
The remark is not necessarily an indication of 
any deep seated prejudice. It is tactless. The 
teacher is guilty of blaming the group, “you 
people,” for shortcomings of the individual. She 
is certainly an uninformed person, otherwise she 
would know that recalcitrance is peculiar to no 
race nor creed. She has allowed the few be- 
havior problems in the school to affect her 
thinking about the entire group. Such remarks 
are unfortunate, because they set up a barrier. 
They start a trend of thought in the mind of the 
offending pupil, and place doubts of the teach- 
er’s fairness in the minds of the others. There- 
fore, her behavior problems increase. 

The reports of such incidents happening with- 
in the school are fanned into a fury by instances 
of rank discrimination that the family has felt 
on every hand. For example, many jobs are not 
open to them. There are only certain sections 
of the city in which they may live. Because of 
these restrictions, the rents they pay are higher 
than those paid by the average white family on 
the same economic level. They know that even 
though their economic condition improves, many 
restrictions will not be lifted. Their lives will 
still be circumscribed by the prejudices felt in 
political, social and economic areas. They have 
first-hand knowledge of the mistreatment of 
Negro soldiers who are fighting for democracy. 
They wonder why this freedom cannot be theirs 
here and now. Therefore parents and pupils 
resent the implications in such remarks of teach- 
ers. They may not be objective enough to real- 
ize that the remark could be due to ignorance, 
rather than prejudice. They have experienced 
many instances in which it was a part of a pat- 
tern of prejudice. 

Sometimes there are pupil relationships which 
are in need of adjustment. These undesirable 
action patterns sometimes take the form of group 
fights. I have found that when the unsocial 

(Continued on page 27) 








BUT IT ISN'T SO! 


By DR. JAMES M. YARD 


Director, Chicago Round Table of Christians and Jews 





THEY SAY 


BUT THE FACTS ARE 





ABOUT NEGROES 





The Negroes are, after all, a 
primitive race; they have to be 
treated as children a while longer 
before they can compete on equal 
terms with white people. 


All anthropologists would disagree. Some African tribes are primitive in their 
customs—which only means that they have been outside the stream of mod- 
ern civilization. American Negroes, most of whom have been here more than 
two hundred years, are not primitive. Many are ignorant, because they 
have been poor and lacked educational opportunities, as are many whites 
in the South. No race in the history of the world has made such progress 
along all lines as have the Negroes in the last seventy-five years in the 
United States, and this in spite of desperate handicaps. In many spheres— 
music, theatre, science—they are actually competing successfully with white 


people. 





When a few Negroes do make an 
outstanding record, it is because 
they have white blood in them. 


Negroes with white blood (“genes” is a more accurate word than “blood”) 
often make an outstanding record largely because they have had unusual 
opportunities, educational and economic, often given them by white fathers. 
There is no evidence whatever that black skin means inferior mentality. 
Pigmentation of the skin has nothing whatever to do with intelligence or 
morality. If we will keep in mind one fact, we can clear up the question 
of color. The fact is that God made “Of one blood all nations to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” He did not make white men first class and colored 
men second class. He made us brothers and therefore equal. That religious 
fact is also a scientific fact. 





Negroes are naturally irresponsi- 
ble and inefficient; you just can’t 
give them jobs in business and 
industry on an equality with 
white people. 


Several hundred leaders of industry and labor unions can deny this 
charge. Since the war began, thousands of Negroes have been given re- 
sponsible positions along all lines and have made good. George Washington 
Carver is only one example of a Negro scientist. Few of us have ever heard 
of Ernest Just who was at one time president of the American Zoological 
Society and one of America’s greatest biologists. There are hundreds of 
Negro chemists rendering outstanding service; many others are excellent 
machinists and executives in important positions 





If you allowed Negroes to asso- 
ciate socially with white people, 
it would mean a lot of inter- 
marriage. 


This statement is an unfair assumption that Negroes want to marry white 
people. Furthermore, the question infers that the matter of intermarriage 
is of primary concern. The question of first importance for Christians is 
that equality of opportunity prevails in such matters as schooling, housing 
and jobs. Because one desires amicable racial relations, it does not necessarily 
follow that he insists upon intermarriage. 





The paternal attitude which 
Southerners have toward Negroes 
is better than the indifference 
of the Northerners. 





Paternalism is not the answer. All self-respecting Negroes resent it. Neither 
is indifference the answer. Moreover, many Southerners no longer treat 
Negroes in a paternal way. 
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Fallacies 


of Prejudice on Race and Religion 





THEY SAY 


BUT THE FACTS ARE 





ABOUT JEWS 





ye control nearly all the news- 

“papers in the country and have 
too much influence on_ public 
opinion. 


The great newspaper chains—Scripps-Howard, Gannett, McCormick-Patter- 
son, Hearst—are all owned and controlled by non-Jews. Quite as important, 
the great news distributing agencies—Associated Press, United Press, In- 
ternational News Service—are owned by non-Jews. The only Jewish-owned 
newspaper of any importance is the New York Times. 





Washington is full of Jews who 
are trying to run the .govern 
ment 


A survey shows that of the governmental employees in Washington only 
four per cent (about the average for the country as a whole) are Jews. 
Many of these, however, are lawyers and are concentrated in bureaus 
frequented by business men. They serve in subordinate positions and have 
no more influence on governmental policies than other minor employees. 
The only Jews in the government who have real power are Treasurer 
Morgenthau and Justice Frankfurter 





Jews control the movies and 
the entertainment business; that 
is why so many shows are anti- 
Christian in character. 


In the beginning of the movie industry when no one expected the movies 
to amount to much, and few cared to invest any money in them, the Jews 
did own most of the movies. At present, the movie industry is owned by 
the great Wall Street Banks, most of which are non-Jewish. Many of the 
most talented actors and producers are Jewish. There is no evidence that 
they are less religious than non-Jewish theatre people. 





Jews are disagreeable as neigh- 
bors; they take advantage of 
people, cheat in business; are 
noisy and greedy. 


Some Americans find immigrants disagreeable because their customs are 
strange. In this sense some Jews are disagreeable to people who cannot 
tolerate differences. Many friendly people have found Jews to be the best 
of neighbors. Some Jews cheat in business but so do some Christians. Not 
many of the men who go to prison for wrecking banks or malfeasance in 
public office are Jews. Some Jews are aggressive. Modern psychologists know 
that aggressiveness is the usual reaction to frustration. Jews for centuries 
have been oppressed and persecuted. The normal reaction to oppression is 
aggressiveness. When the pressure is removed, aggression subsides. 





The Jews were the ones who 
crucified Jesus and said, “Let His 
blood be on us and on our 
children.” That is justification for 
calling Jews “Christ killers.” 


The actual crucifixion was carried out by the Roman Government. Some 
Jews were hostile to Jesus. On the other hand, all his followers at the time 
of his crucifixion and for a long time thereafter were Jews. The early church 
was completely Jewish. The New Testament was written largely by Jews. 
To say that “The Jews” killed Jesus is untrue and unfair. Furthermore, 
to brand present-day Jews (two thousand years after the event) as “Christ 
killers,” makes no sense. “Spiritually we are all Semites,” is profoundly 
true. Our roots are in the old Testament and the Synagogue. Anti-Semitism 
in the modern world turns out in the end to be Anti-Christian. 





The Jews control the money of 
the country. 





The great fortunes of America are in the hands of non-Jews: Rockefeller, 
Mellon, DuPont, Morgan, Ford and many others. There are comparatively 
few Jews in the upper brackets. A few Jews own considerable wealth. The 
vast majority of Jews belong to the middle class or the poor. 
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THEY SAY 


BUT THE FACTS ARE 





ABOUT CATHOLICS 





Catholics would like to get con- 
trol of our government and have 
it run by the hierarchy here and 
ultimately by the Pope 


Most of the leading Catholics in America believe deeply in democracy and 
the rule of the majority. Many in high government positions are serving 
the nation with the utmost loyalty and devotion. They believe as deep’ 
as do others in separation of church and state. 





Catholics are trying to get control 
of the school systems, especially 
in our large cities. They put their 
own people in key positions and 
hire a predominantly large per 
cent of Catholics as_ teachers. 
That way they can spread their 
teachings to everybody. 


In many large cities a large per cent of the population is Catholic. During 
the past fifty years the majority of immigrants have been Catholic. Young 
girls, the children of these immigrants, have found in the teaching profession 
a good way for advancement. Old stock Protestant girls have often spurned 
teaching. The natural result is that in large cities we find many Catholic 
teachers. On the other hand, normal school principals complain that it is 
almost impossible to place Catholic graduates in the smaller towns and 
cities, because Protestants are in control and evidently intend to remain in 
control. 





Catholics are not bound to high 
moral standards; they feel they 
can do anything they want to and 
then confess it and it is all right 


Catholics are as thoroughly committed to high moral standards as any other 
Christian. No sincere Catholic believes that he can sin, confess it, and go 
on sinning some more. Modern psychology has taught us the great moral and 
spiritual value of the confessional, and many Protestant ministers now use 
it. It is well to remember that not all Protestants live up to their high 
moral professions. Christian standards are the same for all Christians whether 
Protestant Christians or Catholic Christians 





Catholics don’t mix well with 
Protestants in social groups as 
they stick together and try to 
make the others feel left out. 


That was more true in former years than at present, largely because many 
immigrants were Catholics and like all foreign groups tended, for the first 
generation or two, to remain apart from the general community. Further- 
more, like the Jews, they have often been excluded from social clubs and 


organizations. 





ABOUT JAPANESE 





The Japanese made the destruc- 
tion at Pearl Harbor possible 
through sabotage. 


After thorough investigation by the Army, Navy and F. B. L., there has 
been found no evidence of Japanese sabotage at Pearl Harbor. On the con- 
trary, Americans of Japanese ancestry, and their alien parents, were in- 
strumental in defending against the attack—soldiers who sprang to arms 
and brought in the first prisoner; doctors and nurses who cared for the 
wounded, and thousands of loyal residents who participated actively in 


civilian defense 


‘ 








The Japanese are by nature tricky 
and cruel and so no one of them 
can be trusted. 





Another generalization. Generalization is one of the favorite tricks of 
propagandists. Japanese on the whole are like any other human group; 
some are tricky and cruel, the majority are honest and kind. Kagawa is a 
Japanese, considered by many Americans to be a saint. That gives us no 
justification for saying that all Japanese are saints, nor does one tricky 
Japanese or one hundred, give us any reason to say that all Japanese are 
tricky and cannot be trusted. Human beings are much the same wherever 
they are found on the surface of the earth. Some are good and some are 
bad. The military dictators of Japan, their pawns and diplomatic tools, have 
given the impression of treachery and barbarity—characteristics of all na 
tionalistic groups in any country. 





Reprinted from the International Journal of Religious Education 
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An Experiment 


in Intercultural Education 


(Continued from page 23) 


attitude of pupils is not supported by home and 
community feelings re-education is compara- 
tively simple. Most pupils respond rather read- 
ily to the program of readjustment. 

When I am called into a school, the principal 
and I go over the situation and map out a course 
of action. Our program falls within the scope 
of the procedures that follow: 

1. Provide opportunities for pupils, teachers, 
and parents of various culture groups to meet 
and work on the problems of common interest. 

2. Through the curricula and through extra- 
curricular activities, visual aids, etc., acquaint 
the pupils and teachers with the contributions 
that minority groups have made to the rich cul- 
ture of America. 

}. Arrange adult forums for the discussion of 
intercultural problems. 

4. Secure the sympathetic cooperation of the 
community agencies in the promotion of similar 
types of programs. 

5. Hold conferences with disaffected persons 
for an amicable adjustment of all school prob- 
lems involving misunderstanding between pupils, 
parents, and teachers. 

6. Schedule faculty meetings for the discus- 
sion of intercultural problems. 

7. Recommend to community agencies a “‘tal- 
ent” list of persons prepared to contribute to 
their community programs. 


8. Extend to community agencies and teachers 


the use of files containing reports of projects, 
types of programs, films, etc., that are effective 
in promoting a good will program. 

The list above includes the types of activities 
which form the basis of a program covering many 
phases of the problem of cultural relations. 

There are many minority groups which feel 
the effects of prejudice. However, there is no 
form of discrimination which is more general 
than that against the Negro. No minority 
group, with the possible exception of the Mex- 
ican, meets greater resistance to his efforts to 
be treated like anyone else. Culture, compe- 
tency, wealth, loyalty do not alter the situation 
for him. He is prejudged because of the fact 
that he is a Negro. 

Patterns of discrimination vary only in in- 
tensity. If an individual is convinced that to 
be prejudiced against one group is un-American, 
illogical, injurious to himself and to society, he 
will soon be subjecting his other feelings and 
If he is freed of the 
attitudes which prejudice his actions, he will be 


attitudes to examination, 


rid of many biased behavior patterns. 

More education and enlightenment in race 
relations may result from a knowledge of the 
mankind. 
Our chances for success will be greater if this 


scientific truths about the races of 


knowledge is supported by opportunities for 
satisfying experiences with members of the va- 
rious culture groups. 

It is our duty as educators to provide this type 
of enlightenment. It is our duty also to provide 
the emotional experiences that will lead to de- 
sirable social behavior—that will lead to unity 
in America. 
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The Contribution of the Negro 
to the Growth of the United States 


By ALICE MARSH 
Teacher in P.S. 84, Queens, New York City 


A UNIT OF STUDY COMPLETED BY A FIFTH-YEAR CLASS 


LE gp the discussion in our unit on Flor- 
ida, the group which looked up the people 
of the state found very little material on the 
Negro. A general class discussion ensued, as a 
result of which we decided that we knew very lit- 
tle about the Negro. We proceeded, therefore, to 
study this subject. The objectives were to instill 
in the minds of the children an appreciation for 
the contributions that the Negro has made to the 
growth of our country, and to teach tolerance. 

In working toward these objectives the chil- 
dren also learned to use the “Almanac” and the 
Encyclopedia, and to find information in an in- 
dex. They also gained experience in studying 
various maps, giving worthwhile reports, offering 
constructive criticism, and helping one another. 


TEACHER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Up from Slavery, Booker T. Washington 
George W. Carver, R. Holt 
Rise of American Civilization, Charles and Mary Beard 
Negro History magazine 
CHILDREN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Negroes of Progress, Booker T. Washington 
We Sing America, Marion Cuthbert 
Pocahantas, Marion Gridley 
Required History, Reynolds 
How Europeans Found ard Peopled the New World, 
Shropshire 
You Can’t Pet a Possum, Bontemps 
Our Own Lands, Jamsen and Allen 
Geography by Grades, River 
Beginnings of the American People and Nation, Kelty 
Finding the New World, Field 
The subject matter used in working on the unit 


included the following: 


HISTORY 
JAMESTOWN—John Smith; John Rolfe and tobac- 
co; the introduction of slavery and how it affected 
life in Virginia 
MARYLAND—Lord Baltimore; why the Maryland 
colonists did not have such a difficult time; how 
slaves helped them 
GEORGIA—Oglethorpe’s prohibition of slavery and 
how it affected Georgia 
FAMOUS NEGROES—Booker T. Washington; Phyl- 
lis Wheatly ; Sojourner Truth; Fred Douglas; George 
Washington Carver 
GEOGRAPHY 
LOCATIONAL FACTS—Climate, soil, surface, rivers, 
fall line cities 


WORK DONE BY THE NEGRO—In producing eot- 
ton, tobacco, turpentine, vegetables; in manufactur 


ing textiles, tobacco products; in fishing 


MUSIC 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen 
Keep in the Middle of the Road 
Old Ned 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Poll tax debate 


F.E.P.C. and discrimination in industry 
The Negro in the armed forces 
LITERATURE 


We Sing America, Marion Cuthbert 

Poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Poem by Countee Cullen 

Excerpt from Up from Slavery, Booker T. Washington 
You Can’t Pet a Possum, Bontemps 

Old Doc, Evans (Childcraft) 

Jerome Anthony, Evans 


ARITHMETIC 
Problems in comparison of population figures 
Use of various tables in the “Almanac” 


ENGLISH 
Original poems 
Logs 
The culmination of this unit took the form of 


an assembly program. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO TO 
THE GROWTH OF THE SOUTH 


Announcer: Our class became interested in the Negro 
while we were studying the people of Florida. We found 
that we knew very little about him except that he had 
once been a slave, worked in cotton fields and some- 
times here in New York got into trouble with the law 

While we were doing our research we found some sur- 
prising facts about the Negro which we hope will interest 
you. 

(Each of the following paragraphs was recited by a 
different child. The group had been standing in a semi- 
circle behind the child who introduced the program.) 

Did you know that there were Negroes in the crew 
that sailed with Columbus when he discovered America? 

Did you know that a Negro named Estavan crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama with Balboa and later became an 
explorer and guide for other explorations in the South 
west ? 

Did you know that a Negro, Pedro Mexia, was with 
Ponce de Leon when he explored Florida looking for the 
Fountain of Youth? 

Did you know that there were 3,000 Negroes in the 
Revolutionary Army? And that the first man to be 
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killed in that war was a Negro named Crispus At- 
tucks? 

Did you know that the first successful operation on the 
human heart was performed by a Negro surgeon, Dr 
Daniel Hale Williams? 

Did you know that the first soldiers to be decorated 
in World War I were two Negroes, Needham Roberts 
and Henry Johnson? Three whole regiments received the 
Croix de Guerre. 

Announcer: Negroes have contributed many beautiful 
songs to our treasury of music. “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” is one of these. Let’s sing it. 

Class sings. 

Announcer: The Negro who did more than any other 
one man to help the farmers of the South was George 
Washington Carver. We will now dramatize some im- 
portant events in the life of George Washington Carver. 
Most of the characters in our play are Negroes. But we 
felt that we did not want to blacken our faces because 
our play is not a comedy. So we are going to ask you to 
use your imagination and pretend we are real Negroes. 

The first act takes place in Georgia during the Civil 
War. Two white men meet. 

Enter Mr. Jones and Mr. Carver from opposite sides 

Mr. Jones: How do you do, Mr. Carver. What a 
mighty fine colt you have in your pasture. 

Mr. Carver: The colt? Oh yes, yes. But I’ve got other 
things to think about. My wife wants a slave girl to help 
around the house. I don’t know how I’m going to get 
one. I can’t raise any cash now. 

Mr. Jones: A girl, you say? Well, that’s too bad. I’ve 
got a young boy to sell. He’s puny enough to be a girl— 
but if it must be a girl there’s nothing I can do for you. 

Mr. Carver: A boy? He might do. I could use him 
later in the fields. How much do you want? 

Mr. Jones: You say you're short of cash? How about 
that colt? I could use it. 

Mr. Carver: The colt? Why sure! that’s a good trade. 
Shake on it! Where’s the boy ? 

Mr. Jones: Here he is now! 

Enter little slave boy timidly. 

Mr. Jones: Here’s your new master, boy. 

Mr. Carver: Why, that’s Mary’s boy. Isn't that so? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carver: Mary and George were stolen from me, 
but I'll be glad to give you the colt for him. 

Announcer: The second act takes place about 12 years 
later at the home of Mr. Carver. We find some Negro 
women sewing and singing. (Four girls at center front 
sitting. Ten standing in background. They sing “Keep in 
the Middle of the Road.” ) 

Mandy: That George Washington sure is a pet around 
here. Look at him out there puttering around drawing 
pictures all the time. 

Lindy: He’s always doing that. Watching bugs and 
ants and things. Seems as though he’d better be learning 
how to chop cotton. 

Mammy: Stop picking on that boy. You're just jealous. 
He’s all right. He’s helping me with the washing and he’s 
learning how to cook, too. Besides he’s got manners! 

Enter George Washington Carver carrying an insect. 

George: See what I found, Mammy! This bug is dif- 
ferent from all the others. I wonder what its name is. 
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How does it get its food ? Where does it lay its eggs? How 
can I find out about these things? 

Enter Mr. Carver, who overhears last part of speech 

Mr. Carver: You'd have to go to school, George; but 
since the war I’m so poor I can’t send you. But if you 
want to go badly enough you could work your way. 

George: You mean I can leave here and go to school? 

Mr. Carver: Yes. You may, and I'd advise you to go 
North. There’s more chance for a Negro to learn up 
there 

George: Oh thank yeu, sir! I'll go. I'll be back, sir 
when I’ve learned all I want to know. 

Mr. Carver: Go, George. I have a feeling you will 
learn. Goodbye. 

Announcer: Young George followed Mr. Carver’s ad- 
vice. He worked his way through school and college. 
Somehow he never seemed to be satisfied that he had 
learned enough. In the next act we see him in 1894 with 
another famous Negro, Booker T. Washington, who 
started Tuskegee Institute to teach some of the former 
slaves to read, write, and to be skilled workmen 

Scene: Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

Enter Booker T. Waskington with Prof. George Wash 
ington Carver. 

Mr. Washington: 1 can’t tell you how happy I am 
that you have accepted our offer to work here at 
Tuskegee among our own people. They need your help 
with their farming problems. I know you'll be able 
to assist them. 

Professor Carver: Yes. 1 think I can. I’m working now 
on the problem of how to make the cotton balls grow on 
tall stalks instead of short ones. You know how the sand 
ruins the balls on the short stalks every time it rains 
They get spattered with mud and the cotton is useless. 

Mr. Washington: That’s wonderful. If any one can do 
it, you can. 

Announcer: Professor Carver did succeed in improving 
the cotton. In Act IV we find a group of farmers and 
their wives discussing their troubles. This is about 1900. 

Scene: A group of farmers, black and white, are hold- 
ing a meeting. They are singing “Nobody Knows.” 

Mr. Brown: I'm selling my farm. The boll weevil has 
destroyed every bit of cotton I planted. I think I'll go 
West and try corn or wheat. 

Mr. White: 1 can’t sell my place. The bank owns it 
already. I borrowed money to plant this year’s crop and 
now I haven't a cent. I’m wondering what my family 
will eat 

Mr. Green: I'm worse off than both of you. I’m just 
a sharecropper. I did manage to save a little of my 
cotton. But by the time I pay my share to the owner, I 
haven't enough to pay for last year’s groceries. What's 
to become of us? ; 

Enter George Washington Carver. 

Mr. Carver: Gentlemen, I’ve been working on your 
problem for a number of years. Here is what you must 
do. First, always plant a vegetable garden. I know you 
want every inch of ground in cotton, but when your 
crop is destroyed, at least you would have food without 
buying it. Second, don’t plant all your land in cotton. 

Mr. White: What shall we do with it, then? 

Mr. Carver: Plant peanuts. 

Someone: Plant peanuts! Who wants peanuts? How 
would we sell them? They’re no good except for a circus. 








Mr. Carver: But they will give back to the soil the 
good things that the cotton has destroyed. Your next 
cotton crop will be much better. 

Mr. White: Professor Carver. If you can’t show us 
how we'll be able to sell those peanuts or use them our 
selves, I’m afraid your advice is useless. 

Mr. Carver: Very well, I'll work out some uses for 
peanuts. There must be many. 

Enter pupil with chart showing products obtained from 
peanuts: oil, soap, cattle feed, milk, cloth, etc. 

Announcer: Professor Carver did find many uses for 
the lowly peanut. Here are some of them. (Enumerate 
things on chart.) Many farmers took Carver’s advice 
and changed from planting cotton to peanuts. 

In Act V we will try to show you the character of 
this great scientist. 

Scene: At Tuskegee. Professor Carver at work in his 
laboratory. 

Stndent enters: Mr. Blue to see you, sir. 

Professor Carver: How do you do, sir. What can I do 





for you? 

Mr. Blue: 1 have come to offer you a chance to work 
with Thomas Edison at twice your salary here. You’ll 
have a modern laboratory and all the assistance you 
require. He is interested in your work on making rubber 
from the sweet potato. 

Professor Carver: Thank you for the honor, but | 
can’t leave here. My salary satisfies me. If I succeed in 
my experiments Mr. Edison can use the information. | 
don’t feel that any of my discoveries are mine alone 
Mr. Smith, sir 


Professor Carvers How do you do, sir. What can I do 


Student enters: 


for you? 

Mr. Smith: I represent a large peanut oil manufa 
turer. He made so much money from your discovery 
that he wants to repay you. Here is his check. 

Professor Carver: I can’t accept it, sir. My discoveries 
come like a revelation from God. They are for the benefit 


of all people 


Widening Horizons 
in an All-Day Neighborhood School—P.S. 194 


By DANIEL G. KRANE, Principal of P.S. 194 


HEN the Board of Educatien of the City 
W:: New York set up the demonstration 
known as the All-Day Neighborhood Schools in 
September, 1942, it did not specifically state that 
the program would include a study of inter- 
racial relations. It did set forth as its objec- 
tives, however, an enriched program during the 
day school, an after-school program that would 
be integrated with the day school, and an at- 
tempt to make the school part of the commu- 
nity. 

The war has impinged on all our school work; 
it has made it necessary to provide after-school 
care for children of working parents; and an 
elaborate program for the use of school build- 
ings is going on all over the country. In a far 
more subtle way, the problems of the community 
are entering the classrooms. Propaganda for the 
war is reaching our children through the news- 
papers, through.the radio, and through the va- 
rious drives for the war effort. 

The deeper psychological implications of these 
factors cannot be dealt with in an article of this 
type. It is my purpose to set forth the ways in 
which we are trying to meet them in one of the 
All-Day Neighborhood Schools, P.S. 194 in 
Harlem. The relationship between this and 
other schools, particularly our sister school in 
the demonstration, P.S. 33 in Chelsea, is part of 
the pattern. This demonstration of the All-Day 


Neighborhood Schools being conducted jointly 
by the Board of Education and the Public Edu- 
cation Association, a private organization of 
citizens, is an outgrowth of the Chelsea School 
Project, which was started in P.S. 33, by the 
City and Country School with the cooperation 
of the Board of Education. It was an attempt 
to establish a recreation center that would be 
integrated with the work of the day school. It 
soon became evident to Miss Ruth Gillette 
Hardy, the principal of the school, and to all 
others concerned with the project, that really to 
be effective, the program had to extend back into 
the day school. The changes in the curriculum 
had to be vital in the life of the children, chil- 
dren had to be given more responsibility if they 
were going to grow up to become citizens of a 
democracy. 

After two years the project was adopted by 
the Public Education Association, and a pattern 
of integrated work and play was developed, 
which was later evaluated by the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the present demonstration inaugu- 
rated in the fall of 1942. The Board assigned 
six regularly licensed teachers to each of the two 
schools to work as group teachers from 11:00 to 
5:00. During the hours of eleven to three, they 
work with the classroom teacher as assistants 
and advisers on special projects, providing what- 
ever enrichment may be needed. With the 
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younger children this takes the form of block- 
building, painting, clay, dramatics, and in addi- 
tion remedial instruction for the older ones. 
For the hours from three to five, these six teach- 
ers take children of the same age-range groups 
as those with whom they work during the day- 
time, for recreational activities. The children 
have a varied program in their “clubs,” but 
above all they have the security of being with 
the same teacher each afternoon. Sometimes an 
exchange is made for special activities, but on 
the whole we have found that the children whose 
homes are somewhat insecure because of the 
absence of the mother at work, find greater 
benefit by having one person to whom they can 
go each day. One of our eleven-year-old chil- 
dren remarked to her club teacher the other day, 
“Don’t be cross with me, if I say things to you; 
you are the only person I can talk to.” 

In addition to the six teachers assigned by the 
Board of Education, an extra clerk has been 
provided by the Board, and the Public Educa- 
tion Association has furnished an educational 
adviser and an assistant, who help set the pat- 
tern of the new type of school day. A full-time 
social worker has also been assigned to each 
school, one from public, the other from private 
funds. Such a person not only is invaluable in 
handling difficult pupil problems and situations, 
but also is a great help in interpreting the school 
to the community and in giving the teachers an 
understanding of the home background of the 
children. 


Perhaps the most outstanding change that has 
come in the school as a result of the impact of 
this program is a subtle one that is seldom men- 
tioned when we discuss intercultural relations. 
It must be remembered that our school is in the 
heart of Harlem with a population all Negro. 
It has always been the policy of the principal 
and his assistant to take the greatest possible 
part in the life of the community, but with the 
manifold duties of the school, there are limita- 
tions to the amount that can be done by them. 
Having the extra service of the social worker and 
being able to provide care for the children after 
school have developed an increased friendliness 
on the part of the parents as well as the larger 
neighborhood. Parents come to the school to 
discuss problems even when not sent for and 
teachers more and more frequently seek inter- 
views with parents not merely to make com- 
plaints but to discuss matters that concern them 
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and their children. In spite of the fact that a 
large number of parents are working, over two 
hundred visited the school during Open School 
Week last November to spend time observing 
in the classroom, even though in many cases this 
meant sacrificing part of a day’s pay. As a con- 
sequence our parents have been increasingly in- 
terested in what is being done in the school to 
improve attitudes of the children towards one 
another and towards other groups. 

Our younger children study the community 
by making many trips and excursions. They 
talk to the workers in the neighborhood and find 
out what contributions their parents are making 
to life in the community and to the city as a 
whole. As soon as possible, they widen their 
horizons and go to other parts of the city where 
they discover how other people live, and learn 
that there are other areas in which people of 
other racial groups have gathered. 

We have made a definite effort to integrate 
the study of Negro history with the study of 
American history. As soon as the children begin 
their study of history, the contribution of Ne- 
groes of the past and the present is emphasized. 
At the same time we try to bring in the stories 
of other minority groups. We do not hold with 
teaching Negro history as a separate subject, 
but we do feel that it is very important that all 
children in a large city like New York should 
know and appreciate the accomplishments and 
contributions of the Negro. Our present text- 
books are woefully lacking in such material and 
must be supplemented by other books and mate- 
rials in newspapers and magazines. 

We have made another fundamental addition 
to the curriculum in the study of the explorers 
The present school syllabus includes only the 
African Congo in its study of Africa. We are 
including the explorers to the coast of Africa 
and our children have been very much interested 
in early African civilization. To us it seems im- 
portant that children should not be limited in 
their knowledge of the vast continent of Africa 
to Egypt alone. They should also learn about 
the high type of social organization developed 
in the varied tribal life of Africa. One of our 
fifth grade classes this year followed the ex- 
plorers and after a brief survey of Egypt, dram- 
atized the story of “Kintu,” an African boy. 
Much thought and planning went into the pro- 
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A Survey of Racial Tension 
Areas in the United States 


TO STEM THIS TIDE, by Charles S. Johnson and 
associates. Chicago, Pilgrim Press, 1943. 142 pages. 
50c in paper, $1.00 in cloth. 


In this small book Charles Johnson presents an 
objective, clearly etched picture of the causes for in- 
creasing racial tension in the United States. The equality 
of war sacrifice demanded of the Negro citizen by law 
is contrasted with the inequality of economic opportunity 
to improve his status or to keep up with the rest of 
the population. The treatment of Negroes in the armed 
forces and the disillusionment of young Negroes from 
the North who are sent by the thousands into the 
deep South are substantiated by data from various places. 
Tensions arising in industry, transportation, and hous- 
ing and from police brutality are documented care- 
fully. The factors at work in the Sojourner Truth 
housing incMlent in Detroit are described in detail. 

The present status of rural Negro labor, the actual 
effect of the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
and the attitude of specific unions toward admission 
and upgrading of Negroes are all illustrated from a 
considerable number of areas in the United States. 

The book closes with a proposed “Basis for In- 
terracial Cooperation and Development in the South,” 
worked out by a group of representative Southern 
Negroes who met in Durham, N. C., in 1942. This 
proposal covers seven pages and includes abolition 
of the poll tax and the white primary, inclusion of 
Negroes in jury service, protection of Negroes from 
abuses against their civil rights by white police, 
passage of a federal anti-lynching law, inclusion of 
Negroes on rationing, wage, and rent control boards, 
and proposals intended to lessen discrimination in 
industry, education, agriculture, military 
health services. 

The last two pages consist of comment on this pro 
posed basis of cooperation, by a group of Southern 
white social and religious leaders meeting in Atlanta 
in 1943. Two quotations from their conclusions ar¢ 
of special interest: 

“All men who believe in justice, who love peace 
and who believe in the meaning of this country are 
under the necessity of working together to draw off 
from the body of human society the poison of racial 
antagonism ... . Either to deny or to ignore the in 
creased tension between the white and colored races 
would be a gesture of insincerity.” 

“We agree with the Durham Conference that it i- 
‘unfortunate that the simple efforts to correct obviou: 
social and economic injustices continue . .. . to be in 
terpreted as the predatory ambition of irresponsible 
Negroes to invade the privacy of family life.’ We agree 
also that ‘it is a wicked notion that the struggle ol 
the Negro for citizenship is a struggle against the 
best interests of the nation. To urge such a doctrine 
and to deny the most 


service, and 


is to preach disunity 


elementary principles of American life and govern 


ment.’”—MARY HERRICK, Local 1, Chicago. 


A Program for Relieving 
Racial Tensions 
WHY RACE RIOTS? By Earl Brown, Public Affairs 

Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

N.Y. 10c. 

A comprehensive social and economic program for 
relieving racial tensions is outlined in this pamphlet by 
Earl Brown, following an on-the-spot survey of the 
background of the Detroit riots of last June. 

“A study of the special features of Detroit is necessary 
for a complete understanding of the riots,” Mr. Brown 
declares. “For although the city is typically American 
in many respects, it represents to an exaggerated degree 
the forces of conflict within our boundaries.” 

In tracing these “conflicts” back to their sources in 
Detroit, the pamphlet examines the mushroom growth 
of Detroit as an automobile center; the influence of its 
great numbers of religious and political fanatics; labor’s 
attitude toward the race problem; political corruption 
in the municipal government; and the failure to provide 
adequate housing for the rapidly growing Negro popu- 
lation. 

The following suggestions for action are offered to 
the people of any city who are or may be confronted 
with racial strife: 

1. Responsible action by government, both local and 
federal, enlisting the assistance of employers, unions, and 
leading white and colored citizens in working out a 
specific program to eliminate points of friction. 

2. The formation of interracial committees represent- 
ing a cross-section of the community to promote racial 
tolerance and eliminate discrimination. 

3. Preparation of a vigorous program of education in 
schools and churches to encourage interracial under- 
standing and cooperation. 

4. The provision of adequate housing and recreational 
facilities for all groups, including Negroes 

5. Disciplinary action by union officials against any 
worker advocating discrimination in the hiring or up- 
grading of Negroes. 

6. A real effort by employers to integrate Negro work 
ers with a minimum of friction 

7. Efficient policing of Negro districts 

8. Cooperation of the press and radio in carrying con- 
structive news and features instead of playing up crime 
and other lurid news about Negroes. 

Why Race Riots? by Earl Brown is the eighty-seventh 
in a series of popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., a nonprofit, 
educational organization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York 





THE A.B.C.’S OF SCAPEGOATING, by Central 

Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Illinois. 25c. 

It doesn’t present the solution to all of our 
difficulties, but it does aid in creating an under- 
standing of how prejudices arise and how our 
enemies stir them up to aid their cause, and it 
gives some excellent practical suggestions as to 
how they may be overcome. 
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Plans and Teaching Techniques for 
Intercultural Education 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS: Pro- 
posed Objectives and Methods. By William E. Vickery and Stewart G 
Cole, Harper & Brothers, 1943. $1.00 and $2.00 editions. 


This is the first of a series of teachers’ manuals and resource units 
to be published by the Bureau for Intercultural Education. The series is 
designed to help our schools deal constructively with the problem of 
interracial and intercultural tensions among our people. 

The first chapter, written by Dr. Stewart G. Cole, analyzes the existing 
individual and group conflicts in this country, arising from differences 
in race, religion, national background, and socio-economic status. 

The second, major portion of the book, written by William E. Vickery 
and modified by Dr. Cole’s suggestions, attempts to show what should 
and can be done about these problems. The plans are based on a proposed 
theory of cultural democracy which attempts to apply to race and cul- 
ture group relations the basic principles of our constitutional democracy 
These plans go all the way from general community plans to specific 
suggestions for selection and organization of classroom material for all 
grades from kindergarten to senior high school, including also a discus 
sion of various teaching methods and techniques that have been found 
to be valuable in this field. 

With the growing awareness on the part of all people of the impor 
tance of this national problem, many educators are finally realizing that 
the time has come for the schools to set up definite plans for dealing 
with intercultural education. This book answers a need for those many 
teachers and administrators who have long felt a sincere desire to “do 
something about it’ but have been at a loss as to how to begin with 
a subject that carries with it so much “potential dynamite.” In this 
book they will find not only one but many ways of starting a solution 
For those teachers who are still unaware of the problem, the book will 
prove to be a means of awakening. 

It should be a “must” on all educators’ reading lists because, to quote 
the authors, “Improving the relations between racial and cultural groups 
is generally acknowledged to be one of the most pressing needs in the 
modern world. The means are at hand to effect many of the desired 
changes. Let us not, as teachers now in service, expose ourselves to the 
charge that we used them too little and too late.” 

LEONA M. THOMPSON, 


Local 1, Chicago 


Progressive Education Association 
Offers Book on Race Question 


WHEN PEOPLES MEET, by Alaine Locke and Bernhard J. Stern. 
A publication of the Progressive Education Association. 768 pages. 
List price: $3.50; to members: $2.50. 


The Progressive Education Association presents this book as another 
milestone in its efforts to develop the social frontier. This volume co- 
ordinates the specialized and authoritative literature that bears on the 
problem. Only the soundest material has been selected. This has been 
woven together with fine sensitivity to today’s problems—problems that 
concern the educator no less than the statesman. The contacts of 
peoples and cultures and the inevitable stresses and strains that follow are 
treated with scholarly and masterful skill. With calmness and restraint the 
authors unfold the whole picture of race and culture dynamics. 

All who are concerned with this problem as we face it today within 
America and in our expanding world contacts should have this book in 
the library, on the desk, and in the classroom for constant reading, ready 
reference, and as a beacon showing ways to better living together. 
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* Plenty of Room 
* Costs are Moderate 
* “World's Most 
Famous Beach”’ 
* Special Attractions 
for School Teachers 


You'll receive a warm welcome in this 
wonderfully cool and world-renowned sea - 
side summer resort. Undoubtedly you've 
had a hard year--so why not come this 
summer and relax your over-strained nerve s, 
renew your flagging energies, find peace, 
contentment and healthful pleasures on 
the sunny, breeze-cooled sands of **The 
World's Most Famous Beach"? 

Here you'll enjoy ample recreation 
facilities, planned programs of entertain- 
ment, superb fishing in surf, sea and river, 
two 18-hole golf courses, boardwalk and 
other sports. A city-wide bus system makes 
a car unnecessary. Main line rail and bus 
services provide excellent schedules. Send 
coupon below today 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


Plan to attend the School of Trade 
and Industrial Education of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Two summer terms, 3 
weeks each in Daytona Beach, beginning 
in Mid-June. Combine your summer 
course with a delightfully cool seaside 
vacation. Write for exact term dates and 
full information. 
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Mail This Coupon Today 








Mr. N. A. Dymond, Manager, 
Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Please send me information about Daytona Beach. 
I am especially interested in: (check) 


C) School of trade and Industrial Education 
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() Cottages () Apartments () Hotels 
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Cultural Relationships 
and Federal Aid 


Federal aid to education presents a paradox 


meriting very serious consideration by the 
American Federation of Teachers at its next 
convention. Our position, as determined by con- 
vention action, requires that federal aid legisla- 
tion shall prevent discrimination against minority 
groups or races in the distribution of federal 
funds. This means assuring equality of educa- 
tional opportunity within given areas by creation 
of certain minimum requirements, in order to 
make federal funds available to the various 
states. This principle of equalization of oppor- 
tunity is democratically and educationally sound. 

However, we live in a real world controlled by 
men of diverging views. As realists, we know 
that Southern congressmen will, perhaps for 
decades to come, block the passage of any federal 
aid proposed that would guarantee to the Negro 
chiid complete educational equality. 

We thus face the dilemma of insisting upon 
a principle which will deny to the present and 
next generation of Negro youth any federal 
assistance, or of securing some educational aid 
for them through enactment of legislation grant- 
ing them appreciable additional per pupil ex- 
penditures, even though complete equality be not 
assured. 

Take the defective Senate Bill 637 as an illus- 
tration. Even its weak provisions would elevate 
the annual per pupil educational expenditure for 
Negro children from $12.62 to $23.61 in the 
state of Louisiana. True, the disparity between 
expenditures for white and Negro children would 
still exist, as the Louisiana white child would 
receive a $76.40 allocation. Even so, the Negro 
children would have their educational budget 
almost doubled—certainly to their great advan- 
tage. 

The writer does not presume to dictate what 
the AFT should decide with reference to future 
federal aid legislation. It is not so simple as a 
surrender of principle to temporary expediency. 
Rather, it is a conflict between the principle of 
equalization of opportunity, now seemingly un- 
attainable, or of temporary perpetuation of pres- 
ent disparities in order to adhere to the principle 
of securing all the present help for the Negro 
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child that can be obtained. Dare we deny to this 
and the coming generations of Negro youth any 
aid, still perpetuating the disparity, in order at 
some distant date to effect complete equalization 
of opportunity? Were you a Negro youth today, 
what would your choice be? 

We believe that the 1944 convention of the 
AFT should very thoughtfully consider this very 
complex problem in the light of its conflicting 
principles and of the welfare of our Negro citi 
zens and their children. Certainly, under no 
circumstances should we ever give up the fight 
to eliminate discrimination. Is a half loaf better 
than no loaf, or is a whole loaf obtainable? Lef 
the convention be the judge. Meanwhile, think 
ye. 

One item of cheer appears. One Southern state 
recently enacted a law requiring like expendi- 
tures for school buildings whether for Negro or 
white children and like minimum salaries for 
teachers of both types of schools. This may not 
mean complete brotherhood; however, it is a 
great step forward in a state which traditionally 
discriminated against the education of Negro 
youth. May this advance by one of our South- 
ern commonwealths in the direction of tolerance 
and justice serve as an example to her sister 
Southern states to do likewise. 

The real answer to this problem is a program 
of intercultural education. 

We close this column by quoting an article 
from the February issue of the Federation Re- 
porter—a publication of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Teachers. As a guide to cultural relation- 
ship based upon understanding, tolerance, co- 
operation and mutual service, it is a classic gem. 
As a personal challenge to individual concepts 
of brotherhood, it is peerless. We congratulate 
its author and commend its contents for your 
perusal. 


Teacher, Know Thyself 
At a recent East-West lecture, the speaker having 
dwelt at length on the necessity of judging individuals 
on merit rather than genre, the audience was startled 
by a question put by one of their number: “How can 
teachers, narrow-minded, authoritarian and intolerant 
as they are, imbue ideals of democracy which they 
do not share?” Ironically, the poser of that question 
had fallen victim to the fallacy of generalization; but 
is the accusation, so loosely made, worthy of considera- 
tion at all? 

Certainly no honest teacher can deny having heard 
colleagues speak disparagingly of groups, with perhaps 
a note of self-pity that his talents are wasted on the 
hoipoloi. Some of us, coming from comfortable homes 
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with an academic background, do feel a sense of su 
periority bordering on snobbery. There are, of course, 
superior people. They stand out because of their 
vigorous, original minds, their broad horizons, their 
courage, and their warm, human sympathies. There is 
no ccrrelation between such qualities and skin pigmen- 
tation, religious belief, economic status, or social stand- 
ing. Carlyle, in “Sartor Resartus,” wrote a chapter 
on Pedagogy that teachers might well read the first of 
each September. “My teachers,” he says, “were hide- 


’ 


bound pedants without knowledge of man’s nature or 
of boy’s, or of aught save their lexicons. . . . Thought 
kindles itself at the fire of living thought. How shall 
he give kindling in whose inward man there is no 
live coal? . .. Man is a spirit bound by invisible 
bonds to all men.” 


Chicago's Public Schools 
Study Negro Achievements 


LL RACES have made their contributions 
A to human knowledge; yet it is not gener- 
ally known that Negroes have made important 
contributions to the history of the world. Chi- 
cago’s schools are probably the first in America 
to include in the curriculum the study of Negro 
achievements. This project has been authorized 
for city-wide study in all elementary schools by 
Dr. William H. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Schools. Now, Negro youth in Chicago is taught 
to respect himself, and white youth is taught 
to appreciate Negro achievements. 

This step toward better race relations is an 
outgrowth of two things. First, the eighth grade 
pupils were asked to give the name of a Negro 
leader whom they admired. Most of the children 
chose Joe Louis as their leader and for the most 
part they knew of no other leader. Secondly, 
the Negro Exposition, held in Chicago in 1940, 
was a source of inspiration. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the contributions to American life 
that had been made by Negroes in the fields of 
science, health, art, and literature. My principal, 
Elinor McCollom, had visited the Exposition also 
and frequently we discussed the problems con- 
fronting the Negro. 

The outgrowth of this interest was the selec- 
tion of a committee which was given the oppor- 
tunity to develop a series of study units. 

The units of study are divided into three 
groups: primary, including grades 1, 2, and 3; 
intermediate, including grades 4, 5, and 6; upper 
grades, including grades 7 and 8. 

In the primary grades the children are ac- 
quainted with stories showing Negroes not only 
as private or public servants but as educators, 
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We hear much today of “winning the peace.” Our 
profession, more than any other, bears the onus, for the 
young people we are educating inherit the problems 
we failed to solve. In our classrooms the conglomera- 
tion of races and nationalities that is America sit side 
by side.. Consciously and unconsciously we are com- 
pounding the future. If, unaware and indifferent, we 
are ignorant of the elemental problems of our fusing 
population, our students will have earned the right to 
flunk us. Wisdom, understanding, patience, and a 
healthy good humor will weave a different pattern. 
We are fashioning the public schools of America. We 
must provide the answer: Melting Pot or Witches’ 


Cauldron ? 


JOSEPH F. LANDIS 


By MADELINE R. MORGAN 
Teacher in the Emerson School 
Chicago 


musicians, and scientists. 

Second grade pupils learn about George Wash- 
ington Carver, who made more than five hundred 
things from the peanut. Third grade pupils learn 
about life in Dahomey, French West Africa. 

In the fourth grade the pupils study about 
Jan Matzeliger, inventor of the shoe-lasting ma- 
chine, Granville T. Woods, inventor of electrical 
appliances, and William Trail, a settler in the 
Indiana territory. Chicago’s first settler, Jean 
Baptiste Point de Saible, is studied in fifth grade. 

Sixth grade pupils learn that Negroes traveled 
with the early explorers and were just as fond 
of adventure as the men with whom they traveled. 
They read about Alonzo Pietro, captain of the 
Nina, Columbus’ ship; Estevanico, to whom 
goes the credit for discovering both Arizona and 
New Mexico; Matthew Henson, who was with 
Admiral Peary at the North Pole. 

The Revolutionary War period and the Civil 
War period are studied by seventh grade pupils. 
Eighth grade pupils read about contemporary 
Negroes and Negroes in military life. 

In each grade Negro leaders in music and art 
are included. 

Requests for the units of study have been 
received from cities as far west as California, as 
far south as South America, as far north as 
Maine, and from Africa and Italy. 

It is my firm belief that the Chicago program 
will bring about a change of attitude in our 
American family and a gradual change in inter- 
racial as well as racial behavior. By beginning 
early in childhood and continuing effective edu- 
cational methods year after year, teachers can 
develop wholesome attitudes. 
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Schools May Benefit from 
Surplus War Materials 
and Postwar Public Works 


Complete and unstinted use of surplus war 
materials for the greatest possible good for all 
the people of the nation regardless of sex, race, 
creed or color was recommended at a two-day 
conference of representatives of labor, industry, 
agriculture, and education in Washington, D.C.., 
March 3rd and 4th. The conference was called 
by Dr. John Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to discuss practical prob- 
lems in the field of federal-state relationships in 
the postwar world. The recommendation that 
the materials and facilities of war be used as 
efficiently and completely as possible in the post- 
war world for promoting the welfare of all citi- 
zens was one of the highlights of the conference. 
It is probable that no national conference so 
widely representative of various groups in Ameri- 
can society has previously taken so definite a 
stand in favor of equality of educational oppor- 
tunities and of social benefits based on federal 
funds. Selma Borchardt, AFT vice-president and 
legislative representative, represented the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers at this meeting and 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli represented 
the American Federation of Labor. 

One of the principal functions of this confer- 
ence was to recommend some kind of uniform 
machinery for supervising the distribution of 
surplus war materials, federal funds for rehabili- 
tation of war personnel, and funds for buildings 
and plants in postwar public works programs. 
One of the difficulties involved in relationships 
between the federal government and the states 
in the field of education is that there is a wide 
variation in the types of organization of state 
departments of education in the several states. 
Some states have no state board of education but 
only a state director or superintendent; others 
have a single board for academic schools, voca- 
tional schools, and state universities; other states 
have a separate board for each of these categories. 
The federal government has great difficulty in 
dealing with these widely divergent plans of state 
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organization. When and if certain types of sur- 
plus war materials are made available to second- 
ary schools and universities, the federal gov- 
ernment would be compelled to deal with the 
state superintendent alone in some states and 
with at least three separate boards in other 
states. It is probable that this almost impos- 
sible setup has been at least in part responsible 
for direct dealing of the federal government with 
local units—as in the N.Y.A. program. 

After debating at length the issues involved, 
the conference adopted the following statement 
as a guide to legislation for establishing machin- 
ery through which the federal government may 
deal effectively with state educational organiza- 
tion: 

1. In those states which have state beards 
of education (by whatever name they are 
called) with jurisdiction extending over elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational, and higher educa- 
tion, such boards shall be designated by the 
states to administer the federally financed edu- 
cation programs. 

2. In each state which does not have such 
a board, there shall be established a State Com- 
mission for Special Federal-State Education Pro- 
grams, to carry out the following three pur- 
poses in so far as federal legislation calls for 
state cooperation or administration: 

(a) To be responsible for determining the 
state policies under which federal sur- 
plus wartime equipment will be made 
available to the schools and colleges of 
the state, and administer those policies 
in so far as they call for the services of 
a board having jurisdiction over elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational, and higher 
education. 

(b) To be responsible for the general super- 
vision of surveys of need for educational 
plant facilities and of all federal funds 
which may be available for expenditure 
in the state for educational structures as 
a part of a public works program. 

(c) To be responsible for the general super- 
vision of the state’s part of the federally 
financed programs of education and train- 
ing for ex-service personnel. 

3. This State Commission shall leave the ac- 
tual administration of the federally financed 
programs to the existing boards and agencies, 
such as the state board of education, the state 
board or boards for higher education, the state 
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board for vocational education, and the chief 
state school officer; and nothing in these rec- 
ommendations shall be interpreted to be in con- 
flict with duties and responsibilities already 
given to the boards established under state or 
federal legislation. 

4. This State Commission may be established 
by designating some already existing education 
agency in the state and enlarging its jurisdiction, 
or by creating a new agency. 

5. This State Commission shall consist of 
at least seven members representative of the 
several interests involved and including as an 
ex-officio member the chief state school officer. 

6. This State Commission in its supervision 
of programs involving federal funds shall as- 
sure freedom from discrimination on the basis 
of sex, race, creed, or color. 


An amendment was adopted recommending 
that surplus war equipment and materials which 
may be used in schools and colleges be dis- 
tributed without cost to the state and subdi- 
visions which receive them. 

On the second day of the conference a sub- 
commitee of five conferees, including the AFL 
and the CIO representatives, was appointed to 
draft an introductory statement for the pro- 
gram above. It was this committee which rec- 
ommended that all surplus war materials which 
may be of value in promoting education and 
human welfare be placed in use immediately 
after the war and that none of these materials 
be destroyed, wasted, or left unused when the 
war is over. 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 





Widening Horizons 


(Continued from page 31) 


duction of the play, and the quiet dignity with 
which they portrayed the characters and the 
beauty of the authentic murals designed as scen- 
ery impressed not only the children participating 
but also those who observed. These children 
are now following the explorers to China, and 
will then follow them to South America. 

In addition to effecting curriculum changes 
that incorporate more vital understanding of 
racial backgrounds, we are trying to have the 
children see more of other groups, to mingle with 
them and through natural association to learn 
that people can overcome differences in race, 
creed, or color. Several visits have been made 
between groups of children in P.S. 33 and PS. 
194, the two All-Day Neighborhood Schools. 
During Negro History Week in February of this 
year, our children prepared a program of Negro 
spirituals. They not only learned to sing the 
songs, but they also learned of their significance. 
The boys in one of the after-school groups made 
a series of murals, illustrating the children’s con- 
ception of the spirituals. A chorus of 50 chil- 
dren visited the City and Country School and 
P.S. 33, during Negro History Week, and on the 
Friday of that week, a program was held in the 
auditorium of P.S. 194. Children from three 
private schools, Walden, Little Red Schoolhouse, 
City and Country School, and from three public 
schools, 169, 33, as well as 136, another Harlem 
school, came to share with our children in their 
celebration. The dramatization of “Kintu” was 
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presented and spirituals were sung. Members of 
the cast of “Carmen Jones,” who were invited 
guests, sang to the children. Our children took 
great pride in being hosts and in showing our 
beautiful building to their guests. After the per- 
formance, the afternoon clubs of girls from P.S 
194 and P.S. 33 went upstairs and played games 
and danced square dances together. They 
planned for future meetings in which they expect 
to discuss things of mutual interest and they are 
considering a spring hike together. The follow- 
ing week, at P.S. 33, a girls’ club put on a pro- 
gram for Brotherhood Week. This was the in- 
troduction as given in the words of a child: 

“Friends, you will probably be surprised to 
know that the older boys and girls of the after- 
noon clubs have been discussing very important 
matters. In September we were discussing the 
Negro situation in Detroit. We have learned 
very much. From all our discussions, we de- 
cided to make a play for Brotherhood Week. 
After all, aren’t we all brothers and sisters?” 

We do not want to suggest that this spirit 
dominates all the children in both of these 
schools, but we do feel that our children are 
facing facts realistically when we give them the 
opportunity to discuss the vital problems with 
which they are concerned. When this is linked 
to actual experiences in visits to other schools 
and other neighborhoods and is coupled with a 
program that reaches the parents and others who 
share in the life of our community, we feel that 
we are beginning to solve the number one prob- 
lem of America today, that of improving inter- 
cultural relations. 
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New Jersey Fights Race Prejudice 


Coming in the month of 


Lincoln, the Liberator, 
and Washington, the Founder, the convention of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Teachers set itself 
the urgent problem: what shall the schools do to avert 
the gale of religious and racial intolerance that is 
rumbling over our land? 

On Sunday February 20, over two 
hundred delegates and guests gathered at the Essex 
House in Newark to hear a panel discussion on the 


afternoon, 


schools and intercultural problems. Participants in the 
panel, chaired by Ephraim Eisenberg, were Dr. Broadus 
Mitchell of the ILGWU, Sergeant Johnson and Corporal 
Monprode of the U.S. Army, Dr. Alphonse Heningburg 
of the National Urban League, Benjamin Epstein of 
Local 482, and Miss Bethania Tucker, president of the 
Jersey City local 

Defining national and racial discrimination as “an 
attack on human dignity,’ Heningburg called on the 
schools to take a bolder, more positive approach to 
the democratic ideal and not merely remain a reflection 
of already existing social mores. “The schools must 
set the ideal, carry the banner of tomorow. To tail the 
present is only to apologize for it, to substitute regrets 


for courage,” 


Heningburg declared. The integration 
of the Negro in American society, he said, was being 
accelerated by the war and the needs of the day but 
only a progressive re-education of the American peo- 
ple, North and South, could safeguard the Negro as 
well as all other minorities from the postwar attacks 
of native fascist movements. 

In a boss-ridden town like Jersey City, Miss Tucker 
pointed out, the organization of teachers into the 
AFT was in itself an indication of the mood of the 
people and their determination to fight for democracy 
on the home front as well as on the fields of battle. 

A sharp cleavage on the question of civil liberties 
arose when Dr. Mitchell attacked the letter of President 
Shuster of Hunter enjoining his faculty from making 
certain utterances. In Mitchell’s opinion this letter 
was a threat to academic freedom. Though the expres- 
sion of anti-Jewish, anti-Negro or similar discriminatory 
statements was deeply repugnant to him and clearly 
unAmerican, Mitchell said, still any action that would 
tend to muzzle the makers of such statements would 
be in violation of civil liberties. “Let the school system 
sift its teachers more carefully and there would be 
no occasion for such punitive action,” Mitchell said. 
He expressed himself as definitely opposed to the dis- 
missal of teachers guilty of such utterances. Heningburg 
and Epstein emphatically differed with Mitchell on 
this point. “Academic freedom does not exist in a 
vacuum,” Epstein said. “Dr. Mitchell would not op- 
pose the punishing of anyone guilty of attacking a 


, 
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child in the street, desecrating a cemetery, or defacing 
a church. Why is a teacher who incites hatred and 
contempt against Catholic, Negro, Italian, or Jewish 
students less guilty, less deserving of punishment ?” 
Sergeant Johnson and Monprode, both 
engaged in educational rehabilitation work, pointed 


Corporal 


out how educational inequalities in the nation, espe- 
cially in the South, were robbing the army of effective 
manpower. “An illiterate soldier is a useless soldier 
in this age of mechanized warfare,” Johnson said, “and 
therefore an educational policy that permits thousands 
of whites and Negroes to remain illiterate is a direct 
menace to the welfare of the nation.” 

Among the resolutions that were adopted by the con 
vention following committee reports were the endorse 
ment of President Roosevelt for a fourth term on his 
record as “a brilliant and consistent leader in the people’s 
war against fascism”; a call for the passage of the 
Lynch bill that would close the mails to all dis 
criminatory literature defamatory to any racial or 
religious group; support for a real Federal Aid bill, 
with special emphasis on the expansion of education 
for returning soldiers; support for a Soldiers’ Federal 
Vote bill and for renewal of subsidies to prevent “the 
utter collapse of the already meager standard of living 
of the teachers of the nation.” On the local front 
the Federation pledged its continued support of the 
fight to make salaries contractual and to seek the passage 
of a $1,500 minimum salary bill for the state of New 
Jersey. 

The convention closed with a dinner which heard 
Louis Marciante, president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, Dr. Roma Gans of Columbia 
Joseph AFT, Lieutenant 
Morrow of the U.S. Army, and Mrs. Rebecca Simonson 
of the New York Teachers Guild. 

In an impassioned call for audacious and continuous 


Landis, president of the 


warfare against all forces of evil Roma Gans declared 
that fascism would be defeated only if the schools would 
lead an indefatigable crusade against anti-Semitic, 
anti-Negro and anti-Catholic movements 

In endorsing Roma Gans’s call for an_ intellectual 
crusade against fascism in any form, Mr. Landis re- 
iterated the position of the AFT that any federal aid 
bill should grant all people in the South the same educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The convention unanimously re-elected Addie L. 
Weber as president of the Federation for the coming 
year. Lincoln Bosi of Hudson, Charles Allen of Essex, 
Margaret Ault of Union, and William Morley of Bayonne 
Ethel Worthington of 


Essex were re-elected 


were elected vice-presidents 
Bergen and Rose Barhash of 


secretary and treasurer respectively. 
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Philadelphia Local Holds Open Meeting 
on Racial Tensions and the Schools 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The entire March meeting 

of the Philadelphia local was devoted to an open 
session on the question of what the schools should 
do in helping to build the better racial and religious 
understanding essential to democracy. The program for 
the open meeting was as follows: 


RACIAL TENSION AND THE SCHOOLS 


STEWART G. COLE, Executive Director of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. 


“Hin Over-All Picture” 


DAVID L. ULLMAN, Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, Anti-Defamation League. 


“The Philadelphia Story” 


TANNER DUCKREY, Special Assistant to the Super 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


“The School Program” 


Questions ... and Answers 

The decision to have the open meéeting came as 
the result of a report made by the educational policies 
committee of the local at the February membership 
meeting. 

Since group tensions, among youth as well as adults, 
have become more marked since the war, the com- 
mittee had been studying incidents both within school 
and outside. The committee obtained information about 
many well-authenticated instances of racial or religious 
conflict, although no complete list could be obtained, 
since many authorities believe in a hush-hush policy. 
Social agencies, such as the International Institute, 
Fellowship House, the Anti-Defamation League, and 
the Chinese Christian Settlement, assisted the com- 
mittee. 

The Federation Reporter describes some of the inci- 
dents as follows: 

“The most disturbing of recent troubles occurred 
one Friday night last month when a group of Jewish 
boys, leaving a skating rink at midnight, were set upon 
by about 30 other boys. One lad was kicked in the 
groin and left semi-conscious on the street; a second 
was beaten with an iron pipe, and others were beaten 
and kicked. Only 14 of the attackers were identified, 
but none of these had police records. They had never 
before been classed as hoodlums. Since most of them 
attended the same public high school, what is the 
responsibility of that school? 

“When an interracial bowling team from Blank high 
school was refused privileges at a privately-owned 
bowling alley, the white students organized a movement 
which resulted in the owner’s lifting the ban. This 
incident, also, did not take place on school grounds. 
What credit is reflected on the school which trained 
these students? . 

“Among children of the foreign-born, a few whose 
fathers have been interned and some of those children 
whose parents speak with a German accent, have 
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been scorned and humiliated as ‘little Nazis’ by their 
elementary school associates. 

“Last spring, a group of Jewish high school girls 
were having a little ‘birthday party’ at their lunch table. 
A notoriously bad boy, often in trouble, smashed their 
cake, and a fight ensued. For two weeks the entire 
community was disturbed, with street gangs, equipped 
with brass knuckles, fighting at night. This particular 
incident was ‘adjusted’ with police help. 

“In a school predominantly Negro, the election of 
an all-Negro student government caused the pupils to 
fear that they had voted on the basis of color rather 
than merit. Accordingly, they asked for a new election! 

“Scurrilous writings, signs, and ditties in the schools 
are often the relatively small indications of attitudes 
which result in trouble outside 

“Here are examples, good and bad. 

“What should the schools do?” 


Interracial Democracy 
Promoted by Local 430 


43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—A program for promot- 

ing interracial democracy is being prepared for 
the Los Angeles schools as the result of the work of 
Local 430. 

At the November meeting of the local a resolution 
was adopted in support of interracial democracy. This 
resolution, addressed to the Board of Education, con- 
tained the following proposals endorsed by many im- 
portant social and labor groups throughout the city: 

(1) That the curriculum department prepare and 
issue graded pamphlets written by a competent local 
anthropologist, for all school levels, on the subject, 
“Science’s Explosion of Race Theories.” 

(2) That an Interracial Democracy Day be set aside 
in the schools to give recognition to contributions of all 
races to American democracy. 

(3) That the Superintendent, by bulletin, urge that 
one auditorium program each semester be devoted to 
this subject. 

(4) That the Superintendent also warn, by bulletin, 
against inciting antagonism, and insist on 
democratic attitudes to counteract it. 

On December 13 the resolution was officially pre- 
sented to the Board of Education by a delegation headed 
by Mr. McMillan, of Local 430, and supported by a 
large representation from church, labor, and humanitarian 
groups. More than 85 sponsors accompanied the resolu- 
tion, carrying the support of an astonishingly large 
block of the city’s liberal thought. Impressed, the 
Board accepted the resolution and acted upon it. They 
appointed a committee to meet with the local’s inter- 
racial democracy committee to work out specific means 
of putting the four points of the resolution into effect. 

So the plan is definitely on the march. Mr. Minkus 
and his committee on interracial democracy are to be 
warmly congratulated upon a brilliant achievement, 
for it was they who did the spade work. 


racial 
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Have a Coca-Cola=So glad you’re back again 
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Home again! In those two words is everything 
our fighting men dream about .. . and fight for. 
They look forward to the little things that 






mark a way of living . . . friendliness and hos- 





pitality so quickly summed up in the familiar 


phrase Have a “Coke”. With Coca-Cola in A O02 -the global 
— high-sign 







your refrigerator, you’re always ready to offer 





welcome. From Atlanta to the Seven Seas, 









Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, — 





Ie’snatural for popular names 
m to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
ami tions. That’s why you hear 
S93 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 





has become a global symbol of good will 







and of good living. 
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